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Diarp of the Geek. 


CuiavsE I. of the Parliament Bill has been passed 
and the Government are now taking most of the private 
members’ time up to Whitsuntide with a view to sending 
the Bill to the Lords early in May. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s general insurance scheme for invalidity 
and unemployment is to be read a second time and re- 
ferred to a Grand Committee before Whitsuntide, and 
the Government also hope to get a second reading of the 
Bill dealing with the Osborne Judgment. On Clause I. 
of the Parliament Bill the Government have wisely re- 
jected a proposal of Mr. Cave to rule out of the category 
of Money Bills measures wholly or partly political in 
character or object. The Opposition, which protested 
against the Speaker deciding what was or what was not 
a Money Bill, proposed to give him the much wider dis- 
cretion of distinguishing between political and non- 


political measures. 
* * * 


Tue most brilliant episode of the week was a 
powerful speech by the Prime Minister. It was delivered 
on Thursday on Mr. Cave’s amendment to Clause II., 
which gives the Lords’ Veto its two years’ run on ordinary 
legislation. Mr. Cave proposed to except from the opera- 
tion of the Parliament Bill measures extending 
the life of the House of Commons, which the Bill itself 
curtails. With much skill and wisdom, Mr. Asquith made 
this the text of a general repudiation and rejection of the 
Tory attempts to rule out large categories of subjects from 
the Bill, and submit them to the uncovenanted mercies of 
the Lords. These included Home Rule, the succession 





to the Crown, reform of the franchise, prerogative, trial 
by jury, and disestablishment. Such is modern anti- 
representative Toryism. Mr. Asquith pointed out that 
this discriminating method would bring the Commons 
under the sway of the Law Courts, and insisted that the 
Bill was not an end, but a means to great political ends, 
including Home Rule, which the Government meant to 
compass in full liberty to deal with the whole range 
of legislation. Mr. Balfour, who rarely shines when 
broad issues arise, pretended that Home Rule was not 
before the electors, but admitted that he had tried to con- 
vince them that it was, and then charged Mr. Asquith 
with setting up Single Chamber government because 
of his forced alliance with Mr. Redmond. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, the “Telegraph,’’ presumably searching 
for adverse foreign opinion on our Constitutional crisis, 
is publishing a series of articles from distingushed 
observers. In Count Witte, the famous Russian, it has 
lighted on a very Balaam for blessing. Count Witte 
takes the line that British Toryism and the Lords made 
the fatal error of not realising the signs of the times. 
They failed to see that in the Lloyd George Budget 
the masses had assimilated a “‘ new idea in economics,’’ 
and meant to see it embodied in law. Neither they nor 
the Government had designs on the form of the Con- 
stitution. Co-operation with this new mass-mind was, 
therefore, obviously wise. The Lords had a second 
chance in the Conference and missed it, thinking, per- 
haps, to ‘‘ repeat the miracle of Joshua in the valley of 
Ajalon.’’ Their historic error was to see a personal 
enemy in the Chancellor, instead of the embodiment of 
an idea, the rising of a new life-force. For its folly, this 
purely ‘‘ medieval ’’ institution, with its dried roots, was 
doomed. Count Witte proposes a reform scheme slightly 
resembling Lord Lansdowne’s. But his criticism is one 
of the deadliest blows yet struck at Balfourian Toryism. 


* * * 


Some anxiety exists among Liberals as to the 
form in which the Prime Minister will carry out 
his promise to exempt Rating Bills from the operation 
of Clause I. The Government, no doubt, rely on Clause 
IV. of the Bill, which provides that “ nothing in this 
Act shall diminish or qualify the existing rights and 
privileges of the House of Commons.’’ This is, no 
doubt, a large reservation, and we suppose that the Crown 
lawyers are satisfied as to its breadth and length. But 
it will occur to many that an express exception of 
local taxation from Clause I. must influence the practice 
of the House of Lords. Hitherto they have been ruled 
out of interference not only with local taxation bills, 
but even with local improvement bills, which incidentally 
involve the imposition of a rate. Is not their hold on 
this branch of taxation—and after all rates are only a 
special form of taxes—increased by changing an un- 
written custom, varying in its -interpretation, but 
generally adverse to the claims of the Lords, into a fixed 
law, which expressly takes rating bills out of the various 
categories of Money Bills? 

. 


* * 


A motion, for which Mr. Guinness and Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore were responsible, to include a discussion of inter- 
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national relations in the agenda of the Imptrial Confer- 
ence, raised an interesting debate on Wednesday in the 
Commons on the whole bearings of Imperial Federation. 
The younger Tories had in their mind primarily the 
welding of the Empire together in a formal War- 
League. If the Empire were at war, would the 
Dominions necessarily be at war? On what terms could 
we secure the use of the new Colonial fleets not merely 
for local defence, but against an enemy in Europe? They 
proposed accordingly that the Foreign Secretary should 
attend the Conference, and that he should instruct it 
on the relations between the naval policy and the foreign 
policy of the Empire. Colonial interests ought, more- 
over, to be considered in such a matter as the renewal 
of the Japanese Alliance. Mr. Crawshay-Williams went 
even further from the Liberal side by proposing the 
formation of a permanent consultative committee. 
* * * 

Mr. Lytretton followed in a speech which insisted 
somewhat rhetorically on the independence of the 
Colonies, and urged that they could not be 
expected to hand over their ships to us in 
wartime unless they were fully informed as to our 
foreign policy. The answers of Mr. Harcourt and 
Mr. McKinnon Wood tended to avoid the larger 
issues, but stated that any information for which the 
Conference asked would be given to it under a 
pledge of secrecy, while the Premiers would be invited 
to attend meetings of the Defence Committee. Mr. 
Harcourt’s answer made it clear that Colonial statesmen 
will receive information on foreign affairs which is with- 
held from the House of Commons. When a sort of con- 
trol over foreign policy is thus conceded to the Colonies, 
our own Parliament may possibly be piqued into de- 
manding equal rights with Newfoundland. 

* * * 

THE fighting in Mexico suddenly became interesting 
to the American public on Monday, because a force of 
Mexican regulars attempted to dislodge a body of rebels 
from Agua Rieta, a railway terminus on the frontier 
within sight of Douglas, on the United States side of the 
line. Less than three thousand men were engaged, and 
the fighting seems to have been chiefly indecisive sharp- 
shooting at long ranges. It was, of course, magnified 
by the correspondents into a bloody and exciting battle. 
A good many spent or badly-aimed bullets went over 
the border line, and seven American spectators, who 
insisted on exposing themselves to watch the skirmish, 
are said to have been more or less seriously wounded. 
The Governor of Arizona and the Mayor of Douglas 
called for intervention, and for two or three days there 
was some attempt in the less responsible newspapers to 
stimulate the war fever of the old Cuban days. An 
indiscreet but trifling act of intervention was carried out 
on Tuesday of last week by Commander Vivian, of the 
British sloop, “ Shearwater,” who landed a small party 
of marines at San Quintin, in Lower California, for less 
than a day, to protect some British property from 
supposed danger from insurgents. 

+ *” * 


A COOLER temper is now apparent in the States. Mr. 
Taft has explicitly forbidden any American officer to 
cross the frontier, and has given it to be understood 
that if there is to be intervention, Congress must sanction 
it. The present inconvenience, as he puts it, to Ameri- 
can citizens on the frontier is less than Americans 
actually in Mexico would suffer, if armed intervention 
did take place. The fact seems to be that the strength 
of the rebels is now better understood than it was a 
month ago. It is realised that intervention would unite 








all the Mexican forces, or at least 40,000 men in a 
difficult country against the 20,000 American troops with 
lines of communication to hold. A small standing army, 
largely engaged already in the Philippines, is a certain 
guarantee against rash adventures. There is now talk 
rather of requiring the Mexicans to recognise a neutral 
zone along the common frontier, and to this President 
Diaz is said to have assented. 
* . * 

Ir is, however, conceivable that the rebels are 
already on the verge of success. Little is known of the 
internal situation, but a telegram suddenly announced 
on Thursday the capture by insurgents of a town in 
Durango province, half-way between the frontier and 
Mexico city. Informal negotiations are going on between 
the two Maderos and an emissary from the President. 
A wayside inn, moreover, has been found at Washington, 
and it is expected that as the result of negotiations there, 
an armistice may soon be proclaimed. President Diaz 
is ready for concessions, but the rebels believe themselves 
strong enough to insist on his abdication, to be followed 
by free elections. Their protest is against his autocracy, 
and nothing much less than his retirement would be 
worth securing. High though their terms are, it is not 
unlikely that they will obtain them. 

* * * 

Tue Home Secretary introduced his Aliens Bill in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, and Mr. Churchill 
explained its double object as being the prevention 
of crime, and the expulsion of aliens convicted of 
crime. The Government desire to increase the number 
of expulsions of bad characters, and with this view will 
ask the Courts which do not recommend expulsion to 
furnish reasons for refusing it. Furthermore, the punish- 
ments for re-entry after expulsion are to be increased 
from three months and a year’s imprisonment to twelve 
months and two years’ imprisonment for the first and 


second offences. 
* % * 


Two other provisions of the Bill will, we hope, be 
examined with great and jealous care on the Second 
Reading and in Committee. The first gives power to the 
police to call for sureties for good conduct from aliens 
who have resided for less than five years in this country, 
even though there is no proof of crimes committed. This, 
of course, creates a class of “ suspect’ whose career will 
lie at the mercy of the police. Political refugees are free 
from this surveillance, but we very much doubt whether 
a line can be clearly drawn. Similar provisions in 
Germany lead to the driving of alien agitators over the 
Eastern and Western frontiers, and the Continental 
police are sure to establish a working compact with the 
British force. The second provision requires aliens to 
obtain special permission from the police for carry- 
ing pistols, and powers of search will also be 
given. Here, again, the intention is no doubt merely 
to deal with the criminal class; but why should this 
precaution be taken against aliens and withheld from 


the British criminal ? 
* * * 


WE are glad to see that at last—and very late—the 
Board of Agriculture proposes to make the Small Hold- 
ings Act live. Eight permanent Commissioners are to 
be appointed, corresponding to a new division of areas. 
There is also to be an independent land valuer, who will 
value land compulsorily bought or leased by the loca] 
authorities. In making these announcements, Sir 
Edward Strachey gave a warning to the slack and hostile 
Councils that the pace would have to be quickened, and 
that the Act would be administered from the centre with 
more firmness than in the past. It was high time. 
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An interesting discussion took place at the In- 
dependent Labor Party’s Conference on the party’s 
relationship with the Government. The Conference 
rejected the extreme resolution that the party ought 
to ignore all consequences of their votes on Ministerial 
issues, as well. as an amendment that. before 
adopting any line of action, it ought to regard 
its possible effect. Thus the Labor Party still 
wavers between cpportunism and the old impos- 
sibilist tactics of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion. The chief difficulty is that the Government puts on 
its whips for all Ministerial questions, whether they 
concern departmental or general policy. Thus on the 
question of armaments, for example, the Labor Party’s 
general desire to support a reforming Government 
strikes against their Jarger social aim. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald suggested that the Government might help 
to ease the freer action of the majority by putting on 
their whips less often. Greater liberty there should be, 
but we are afraid that the whips will always ride hard 
for estimates. The true remedy lies in policy, and in the 
Government remembering that their power is composite, 
and that its moral strength lies largely with Labor. 
* + + 

Tue Haddingtonshire by-election has resulted in the 
return of Mr. Hope, the Liberal candidate, by a majority 
of 468 against 687 recorded for Mr. Haldane last 
December. There is hardly any increase in the Tory 
strength, but the Liberal vote has diminished by nearly 
200. This was expected, for there were slight local 
difficulties, and Mr. Hope, though a keen Radical, had 
not quite command of the united party. But the 
tremendous effort to capture the seat has completely 
failed, and it is clear that the Government’s popularity 
holds. 

+ . * 

THE proposal to reform the United States Senate by 
causing it to be directly elected seems at length to have 
entered the sphere of practical politics. Such an altera- 
tion of the Constitution requires, as a first step, a two- 
thirds majority in each House. The necessary majority 
has for many years been obtainable in the Lower House, 
and the proposal has just been carried there by 296 to 16. 
The necessary majority in the Senate was in the last 
Session only four votes short, and it seems at length 
probable, given the recent accession of Democrats and 
Insurgents, that it will now be obtained. The calculation 
on which the reformers proceed is, of course, that the 
process of indirect election places far greater power in 
the hands of the caucus and the machine than one of 
direct election. A few Electors who may themselves 
depend for their seats on the good-will of party managers 
are in theory more amenable to pressure than great 
masses of independent citizens. This reasoning seems 
sound, but on the other hand a popular campaign to 
elect a Senator would cost money, and in finding the 
money the caucus once more asserts itself. The Senate 
is a profoundly unsatisfactory body, but at least it 
stands for the Federal idea. Would it do so in the same 
degree if it were directly elected, and could the inequality 
of the constituencies be so easily defended? The con- 
troversy has its interest for us as an evidence of the 
extreme difficulty of finding any satisfactory basis for a 
Second Chamber. It must differ from the popular 
House, and yet in so far as it does effectively differ from 
it, it ceases to be representative. 

* * * 


Tue two features of the National Union of Teachers’ 
Conference were the very interesting address of Miss 
Cleghorn—the first woman president—and the strong 















action and language used against the Holmes Circular. 
Miss Cleghorn made an extremely suggestive statement 
of her ideals of a national education. They in- 
cluded unification under the State of'all grant-earning 
schools ; the relief of local authorities from the burden of 
an ever-rising rate ; a scheme of full primary education up 
to twelve, and then an ascending career either to the 
Universities or to industrial and professional life; to the 
abolition of half-time, “that canker of the North’’ ; and 
a new scheme of Secondary Education, which would in- 
clude training for trade and the home. “ Vocational ”’ 
teaching should be introduced into the Secondary School, 


and the Trade School extended to the industrial centres. 
* * * 


Tue treatment of the Holmes Circular was un- 
sparing. Not only was a strong resolution unanimously 
carried, but the executive was instructed to organise a 
campaign against the exclusion of qualified elementary 
scholars from the higher offices in the administration. 
The resolution declared that the Holmes Circular was 
specially due to Sir Robert Morant, and was merely a 
sample of his policy. It regretted his exoneration by Mr. 
Runciman, since teachers and officers of local authori- 
ties had reason to distrust and condemn him. The 
language used towards Mr. Runciman and Mr. Holmes 
was generally mild, but the Conference decided to call 
for a full inquiry into the conditions governing influence 
and promotion in the Upper Division of the Civil Service. 

* * * 

THERE is very little news of the Albanian revolt 
which is definite or reliable. The insurgents at all events 
hold their own, and the Turkish reinforcements which 
have begun to arrive by sea have not yet been able to 
take the field for want of commissariat. The Turks 
are clearly alarmed, and are endeavouring to localise 
the revolt by promising to the tribes in Central and 
Southern Albania which have not yet joined it, large 
concessions concerning their right to have their children 
taught in their own language, and to employ a portion 
of the local revenues for local needs. The news from 
the Eastern districts of Macedonia suggests that the 
Government is trying to divert the discontent of Albanian 
Moslems by directing such latent fanaticism as they 
possess—and they are a very tolerant race—against the 
Greeks. The Viennese clerical press is urging that 
Austria should protect the Albanians, because some of 
them are Catholics, much in the spirit of the old Russian 
Panslavists who made the Russo-Turkish war by harping 
on the orthodoxy of the Turkish Slavs. 

* * * 

THE commutation of Stinie Morrison’s sentence from 
one of death to penal servitude for life has been followed 
by a statement from Mr. Churchill that the reprieve is 
not due to doubt of the prisoner's guilt, or disagreement 
with the verdict of the jury, or the finding of the Court 
of Appeal. On the contrary, the Home Secretary said 
that he had taken Mr. Justice Darling and the Lord 
Chief Justice into his counsel, and the inference is that 
they approved the reprieve. Mr. Churchill’s reason 
may, therefore, be supposed to be that it is not right to 
hang a man, though there is a case against him, when a 
considerable body of the community thinks that the 
sentence is unjust. We quite endorse this view, which 
seems to us especially strong when the Crown rides a 
case too hard. It was, indeed, time to issue a warning 
against this practice, which discredits justice and 
weakens the force of verdicts against prisoners in 
serious cases. It is now almost the custom of the Crown 
to press a capital charge fiercely. This action has now 
defeated itself, and we hope to see a reversion to the 
older and more judicial habit. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE POLICY OF INSURANCE. 


WE cannot live on constitutional reforms alone. With 
anxious expectancy the public mind is turning to the 
consideration of the great scheme of working-class 
insurance which Mr. Lloyd George will shortly introduce. 
Not a little has been achieved by the Liberal Party for 
social re-construction since its advent into power five 
The Old Age Pensions Act, the extension of 
Employers’ Liability, the Small Holdings and Housing 
Acts, have attacked at four salient points the problems 
of working-class poverty and insecurity. But valuable as 
these Acts have been, they have not accomplished 
all that was expected, and they have left still un- 
touched the gravest of those economic maladies which 
menace working-class existence, the misery and damage 
caused by sickness and unemployment. The solution of 
these problems is the supreme challenge to the con- 
structive statecraft of our time. 


years ago. 


For it is not only the 
unskilled and the poor among the workers whose lives 


and homes are liable to be blighted and destroyed by | 





enforced idleness and heavy expenditure in prolonged | 


periods of sickness or unemployment. Few, 
among’ the better-paid mechanics, who constitute the 
aristocracy of labor, are fully competent to meet 
these emergencies without imperilling the security and 
efficiency of their standard of comfort. Neither by 
individual nor by present co-operative methods have the 
great majority of the workers been able to make proper 
provision for what are rightly regarded as prime 
necessaries of life—skilled medical attendance and 
nursing during illness and disablement, with an assured 
guarantee of adequate support for the worker’s family 
and home during the period of his disablement. Some 
provision has undoubtedly been made against sickness 
by those wage-earners whose pay and regularity of 
work permit them to subscribe to the better class 
of Friendly Society and Trade Union. But nobody 
acquainted with the administration and finance even 
of the better-managed societies can think of them as 
an adequate solution of the problem of invalidity, even 
as regards their members. What is required when a 
worker is struck down by a serious attack of disease? 
He needs the prompt, regular attendance of a skilled 
doctor, who can afford to give all the time his case 
demands, the best nursing, medical and surgical ap- 
pliances, well-prepared and properly-chosen food, rest 
in quiet and healthful surroundings, the absence of all 
anxiety lest his wife and children should suffer from the 
stoppage of the family income. Unless all these con- 
ditions are secured, sickness means permanent injury to 
the efficiency of a working-class family, and to the 


economic resources of the nation. Now, no one can 


claim that even the more elementary of these condi- 
tions are fulfilled by the ordinary method of the club 
We do not suggest that either 
the officials of sick societies, or the club doctors, or 
any one else is to blame for the deficiencies of this 
private co-operative provision against the burdens of 
sickness. 


or friendly society. 


Much waste is certainly involved in the 


even | 





difficult and precarious collection of small weekly sums 
by competing clubs or companies. Experience shows 
that in most instances the great bulk of the income goes 
in cost of collection and administration, and that a 
large proportion of the benefits for which subscription 
has been made are lost by the lapsing of the policies, 
due to that very irregularity of income against which 
provision is sought to be made. In a word, much of the 
hardly-practised thrift of the workers is either wasted 
or fails to secure the insurance that is needed. What 
is true of invalidity is equally true of unemployment. 
Though among the best trade unions less is consumed in 
expenses of administration, the attempt to make ade- 
quate provision during periods of trade depression is 
a terrible burden on the finance of the union, and few 
unions are ever strong enough to make the out-of-work 
benefit as large or as lasting as is to be desired. 

Now, the great practical problem which confronts a 
Government in seeking to strengthen these weaknesses of 
working-class economy is how to furnish an adequate 
scheme of finance, to improve and supplement the exist- 
ing modes of provision for the benefit of the better-to-do 
workers who have recourse to them, while furnishing a 
machinery for securing similar benefits to the poorer 
grades of workers, who at present make no serious 
attempt at provision either for invalidity or unemploy- 
ment. Two fundamental principles underlie this new 
public policy, whether applied to invalidity or unemploy- 
ment. The first is the recognition of the triple aspect 
of these, as of all, industrial problems. Capital, Labor, 
and Society are linked together in the structure and 
operations of every industry, and for every industrial 
defect or malady they have a joint responsibility. Simi- 
larly, each is a sufferer from these industrial maladies. 
It is in recognition of this principle that Germany and 
other States base the finance of their insurance schemes 
upon a joint contribution of workers, employers, and the 
State or municipality. So far as invalidity is attribu- 
table either wholly or in part to conditions of work, a 
responsibility evidently devolves on the employer, and 
such illness ought to be regarded as a cost of production, 
to be defrayed out of the proceeds of the industry. 
Similarly, in the case of such unemployment as may 
rightly be ascribed to the seasonal or other special con- 
ditions of a trade, the employer may reasonably be called 
upon to help in keeping the reserve force of labor which 
he requires to meet the elasticity of his demand. The 
workers’ contribution, where workers can afford to pay. 
without damage to their current standard of family 
efficiency, needs no argument. They have never ob- 
jected to pay their share towards benefits which are 
primarily designed for their security and gain. Short- 
sighted politicians, indeed, sometimes object to the pay- 
ment of public money for what are primarily private 
But in fact the State, by such contributions, 
is engaged upon its primary duty of defending the very 


benefits. 


fabric of society, the physique and morale of the human 
material of which society consists, to say nothing of the 
further duty of developing, by improved care and 
security, those human resources which are subjected to 
such terrible damage and waste by the uncontrolled play 
of modern industrial forces. 
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This three-fold contribution under public organisa- 
tion or control is the first requisite. The second is that 
the incidence of these contributions, whether a partial 
and voluntary or a general and obligatory scheme be 
adopted, shall be so adjusted as to bring as much 
prevention as possible to bear upon the causes of 
invalidity or unemployment. If a machinery can be 
devised, without excessive intricacy, it is desirable that 
the payments made by employers, either to an invalidity 
or an unemployment scheme, should have some direct 
relation to the amount of preventable disease or unem- 
ployment in the several trades, and in the several busi- 
nesses within each trade, so that each employer and each 
organisation of employers shall have some direct 
pecuniary motive in doing all they can to impart safety 
and regularity of employment to their trade. 

Other considerations, partly of principle, partly of 
expediency, must play an important part in determining 
the scope and method of the great insurance policy. 
How far Mr. George’s scheme will utilise, supplement, 
or supersede the existing agencies for dealing with in- 
validity and unemployment, what will be the attitude 
of the invalidity scheme to the medical profession, what 
methods will be employed for obtaining contributions 
or dispensing benefits to that great mass of working 
men and women who lie outside the existing agencies— 
such are some of the larger practical questions which the 
Government have to confront. We do not know what 
the Government’s plan, in certain important details, 
will be ; whether, for example, the unemployment scheme 
will be tentative and partial, or general and sweeping, or 
in what form it will be linked to the plan for dealing 
with sickness and invalidity. Certain risks must be 
taken. We have no doubt that the Chancellor has con- 
sulted all the individuals and societies whom it was 
possible to consult. But the attitude of the great body 
of the employers and employed must still be undeter- 
mined. Let us hope that both these classes will approach 
the problem with open and willing minds. Still more 
does it lie with the heads of the great healing profession 
to go far to meet a scheme for improving the medical 
services available for the mass of the people. They must 
know that that branch of their work is far—very far— 
from perfection; and that a great reproach would rest 
upon them if they failed to co-operate in a fair and well- 
considered measure of amelioration. On their side, the 
Government are bound to walk with circumspection. 
They have, we believe, the sympathy of the friendly 
societies, and they have every inducement to retain it. 
But the scheme is vast in scope, and the nation, for whose 
benefit it is designed, represents also a great and compli- 
cated mechanism of energies and interests. So grave are 
the difficulties, so momentous the issues involved, that we 
crave from the Government that they do not prematurely 
commit themselves either in respect of the method or 
the area of their settlement, and from the public that 
they bend their minds to a close and serious deliberation 
upon the merits, defects, and possible amendments of 
& measure peculiarly suitable to the non-partisan dis- 
cussion of practical men and women cognisant of the 
concrete conditions of industrial life, which this great 
Policy of Insurance is designed to strengthen and reform. 








THE DREAM OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


WE are not without sympathy with those Tory writers 
and speakers who call for a new and specific organ of 
Imperial Government, though it is clear that they 
are thinking of war more than of peace. The 
present object of their concern was defined by 
Mr. Lyttelton in Wednesday's debate, and by 
“Aratus” in the “Times,” with some precision 
and grasp of the significance of recent colonial 
history. Mr. Lyttelton is concerned, as well he may be, 
with the evidence of the new Weltanschauung of the 
British Dominions. 
the watch. 


All colonies, he said, were on 
Canada was “watching” the States. 
Australia and New Zealand were “watching’’ the 
Far East. South Africa was “watching’’ England 
and Germany. ‘‘ Aratus’’ traces, with much candor, 
the successive steps which have led to this new, sharp 
orientation of the self-governing British States. The 
first process was Mr. Chamberlain’s crude policy of a 
closer political union between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies. The ‘‘ties which bind us together ”’ 
were, he said, in 1897, to be “ still further tightened.”’ 
As a beginning, the Colonies were invited to fortify 
the moral and political bond with a new material one. 
The Empire was to set up the principle of “ mutual 
support,’’ so that its burdens might be proportionately 
shared. What was in the main the response to these 
overtures? What all observers of the colonial character 
and institutions expected—a rapid extension of Colonial 
nationalism. Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas were taken up, 
but they were given a specific colonial coloring and in- 
tention. The Colonial Conference became, as “ Aratus ”’ 
says, an Imperial Conference, the Colonies, with the 
addition of the new South African State, suddenly grew 
into “self-governing Dominions,” “sister nations,” 
allied communities, initiating instruments of policy 
through treaties negotiated direct with Foreign Powers, 
such as Japan and America. Australia took ad- 
vantage of her birth as a federal State to weaken, 
almost to the breaking point, the supreme judicial 
functions of the Privy Council. The proffered aids to the 
Imperial Navy were diverted into plans for the creation 
of separate Australian and Canadian fleets. In all these 
assertions of the national spirit, Canada, the most. pros- 
perous, the most ambitious, and the most self-confident 
of the British States, cut out the path for her sister 
communities. The British Government and Admiralty 
strove in vain, after the virtual lapse of the policy of aids, 
to retain political and strategic control of the new naval 
forces. The panic “ Dreadnoughts’’ must leave these 
shores, and be assigned to their special functions in that 
new polity of the Pacific, in which America, after the 
completion of the Panama Canal, intends to play 
Australia, indeed, allows her 
Executive to hand over her fleet to British control in the 
event of actual war. 


the leading part. 


But Canada makes no such 
stipulation. Her motto is, “Canada’s Navy for the 
Canadians.’’ She even reserves to herself the power of 
judging the merits of a British war, and, if she thinks fit, 
of abstaining from all share in it. This is the attitude, 


not of dependence, but of partnership, almost of equal 
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sovereignty. Surely it is obvious that Canada adopts | argues, there might be some uncertainty as to whether 
it mainly because she is more grown up than her sister | Australia and Canada would take a hand in an Imperial 
Dominions. Will Australia sound a less insistent note war, we might be wise to prefer such incertitude to a 
if she lends an ear to Admiral Henderson’s wild proposal | fixed arrangement, which would work well or ill accord- 

| ing to the degree of sympathy between colonial opinion 

| and Imperial policy. We could never go into a joint 
war with confidence if we felt that it was unpopular with 
one of the Dominions, whose fleet would be added 
grudgingly to our own, and would be independent of our 
control, and dependent on its home government, while 


of a fleet of over fifty vessels, in respect of which a popu- 

lation of less than five millions is to bind round its neck 

a burden of over eighty-eight millions sterling? Nor | 
need we deceive ourselves as to the attitude of New | 
Zealand. New Zealand is perhaps the most British of all | 
the great colonies, but her attachment corresponds in no | 
small degree to her dislike to absorption in the Australian | we were under the full obligation to defend it. 
system. And what does she propose? Her “Imperial | A chain so forged would always drag, and must 
Council of State ’’ is, in fact, an Imperial Cabinet, not | some day snap. Therefore, we think that the Govern- 
merely acting through the Colonial Secretary, but in | ment have done quite right in promising, as Mr. Har- 
much the same direct relationship with the Crown as is | court has promised, that there should be a confidential 
the existing British Cabinet, and pooling responsi- | disclosure of foreign policy between the Imperial Govern- 
bility for Imperial and colonial policy. Are the other | ment and the Prime Ministers of the Great Dominions— 
Dominions prepared for this change? They might be | more blest in this respect than the House of Commons— 
ready to govern us. Are they equally prepared for us | and in promising nothing more. The Dominion Govern- 





to govern them? Will they go into a Council in which | ments would like to have our confidence and we should 
they must of necessity accept a large and permanent | have theirs. We ought to know the main lines 
minority of votes and inferiority of influence in shaping | of their policy; they ought to know the main 
a policy? Will they take on the problems of lines of ours; the two Powers ought to have 
Europe, and the English Channel, and the North Sea, | a medium of easy communication, so that the 
and the Baltic, and the Mediterranean, while we accept | 

those of the Atlantic and the Pacific? We have never 
had any such exchange of responsibilities proposed or 


endorsed by Australian or Canadian or South African 


double machinery might have the best chance of 
working together and meeting a common crisis in har- 
mony. The special use of such a relationship would be 
| that one party would tend to check the extravagance of 
| the other. The Dominions would thus be a curb on 
minds of the Colonial Premiers, on what foundation | North Sea Jingoism; the Mother Country on Pacific or 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
statesmanship. And if no such thought exists in the | 


could our Government build up a brand-new Imperial 
Cabinet? 

We will tell Mr Lyttelton and ‘‘ Aratus’’ why all 
such projects of Imperial Federation go whistling down | 


Atlantic Jingoism. This is “co-operation” such as 
“ Aratus ’’ desires; we believe it would defy the wit of 
man to put it into an act and instrument of State. 





the wind. You cannot have Imperial Federation be- | . , P ™ 
cause of the Empire. If we had only to think of the MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
autonomous sections, we might, in spite of the separa- | Tue instinct which judges of political events rather by 
tions of oceans and continents, devise some loose scheme an apprehension of the nerves than by a literal reading 
of common government. But not so long as we have India, | of the news taught most of us to see in President Taft’s 
and the other half-free or unfree Imperial possessions. | “ mancuvres’’ on the Mexican border a happening 
Not so long as there does not even exist a standard of | which might shape the destinies of a continent. A 
citizenship between the Hindu and the British Moham- | month ago the official exponents of his policy could 


medan on the one hand and the South African | inform us without blushing that the American army has 


and the Australian on the other. We admit | its professional ambitions. It had demanded manceuvres 
that the present relationship is anomalous and | on a great scale for some years past. They must be 
unfair. The position virtually is that while we | located somewhere, and where could a more suitable 
must come to the rescue, with our whole naval and | ground be found than in the wild border country on the 
military force, of colonies threatened with foreign in- | Mexican frontier? A conflict is in progress across 
vasion or usurpation, they may or may not come to our | the boundary between the regulars of President Diaz 
help in our time of difficulty, and that while our scheme of | and the guerillas of Seiior Madero. The interests of the 
European and world polity excites more or less interest | American ruling caste, its bosses, its financiers, its Trusts, 
in colonial hearts, they are passionately and vitally | and its investors, are heavily engaged on the official side 
absorbed in their own problems, and cherish ideas on | in that encounter. The sympathies of all that is restless, 
and young, and adventurous, are as decidedly cast with 
the rebels. The insurgents have found shelter, and 
arms, and volunteers in Texas. The ruling class has 
more than once intervened with a heavy hand to check 
the refugees who had found an asylum on American 
soil. It is in accord with all the precedents that 
Washington should wish to close the frontier against this 


illicit commerce of adventure. Such explanations were 





race and color which we do not share, and which would 
sink the British Empire in a twelvemonth. In these 


circumstances, what is the value of pressing for a formal 





bond when all the teaching of the past shows that such 
a quest is dangerous? The trade bond was sought; it 
has already snapped in the Protectionists’ hands. The 
single control of the fleets is gone; and unless Canada 
reverses her present policy, cannot be restored. Is an 


Imperial Council likely to hold? Even if, as “ Aratus’’ | plausible enough to serve while the trains moved south- 
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wards, while the battleships victualled and coaled, 
while the ball cartridge was served out for a realistic re- 
hearsal. To-day, it may depend on some chance incident 
of frontier skirmishing to disclose the ‘‘ manifest destiny ”’ 
of the States in Mexico. Washington has happily decided 
that the chance dropping of some spent Mexican bullets 
across the boundary at Easter, among the curious spec- 
tators who were watching the fortunes of a struggle for 
the possession of a frontier railway terminus, is not, 
as yet, an incident grave enough to justify the transi- 
Mr. Taft is feeling 
the pulse of Congress, and it is a good sign that as yet 


tion from manceuvres to invasion. 


that pulse beats calmly. 

It is hardly necessary to speculate upon the motives 
which make for intervention. One need bestow only a 
passing mention on the theory that this forward policy 


The 
suggestion that Mexico, with its long Pacific coast, its 


has a certain bearing on the Japanese “ peril.’’ 


close relations with California, its haunting popular fear 
of the powerful neighbor on the North, might be 
tempted to make common cause with Japan cannot be 
The Latin peoples 
have no race prejudices, and a Republic which obeys 


dismissed as altogether fantastic. 


a half-caste Dictator might conceivably welcome an 
Asiatic ally. But one need hardly consider such remote 
guesses. The broad fact is sufficiently apparent that 
the Diaz régime is nearing its end. The old man who has 
held his country fettered on the road of material pro- 
gress cannot live for ever. The insurrection, which at 
first he affected to despise, proves to be a more formid- 
able movement than his official telegrams would admit. 
It is successful in Lower California. It steadily gains 
ground in the frontier provinces. Of its fortunes in the 
Already the 


wish to meet it has driven President Diaz to compro- 


South, the censored telegrams are silent. 


mises and concessions. He cannot repress it, and we seem 
to be 
to use the 


nearing a moment when it may be able 
border 
southward advance. 


provinces as a _ secure basis 


It would find 
plenty on _ its 


for its 
pathy 
No race which has education enough to conceive of 


sym- 
and discontent in march. 
liberty as a remote ideal could tolerate without resent- 
ment the despotism which Diaz imposed. The old man, 
with his eighty years behind him, must remember as the 
ill news continues to flow southwards how he himself 
served as the heroic lieutenant of a patriotic army which 
slowly gathered in these same northern mountains and 
slowly advanced to the city on the lake where Maxi- 
milian ruled. The change, when it comes, can certainly 
bring no immediate promise of advantage to the Ameri- 
can capitalist. Porfirio Diaz has differed from every 
other Latin-American autocrat by his steady determina- 
tion to stand well with foreign finance. His aim has been 
to make his Republic popular with the investor and with 
the concessionaire. Its stock stands high; its railways, 
its mines, its plantations, offer a secure and almost 
always profitable field to the capitalist. Labor is cheap; 
strikes are promptly settled by a military massacre, 
and Diaz has troubled himself with no humanitarian 
scruples about factory laws, while the native and half- 
caste peasantry till the rich fields in a condition of servi- 
tude. Harsh as the Diaz régime has been to every poli- 
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tical faction which dared to read the Constitution liter- 
ally, it has been harsher still to the laboring masses 
which have made the wealth of the new railroads and 
the copper mines and the plantations. No successor 
could be more satisfactory to Wall Street. Any successor 
who attempts to make terms with the Nationalism and 
the Radicalism of the younger generation must be in- 
comparably less satisfactory. These are the broad facts 
which stand behind the political situation. The Ameri- 
can who pauses to inquire why the troops have gone to 
their exercises with ball cartridge, is content to repeat 
the three significant words—oil, rubber, copper. 

On the future conduct of these manceuvres hinges a 
larger issue than even the fate of Mexico. The Monroe 
Doctrine is in process of evolution from a Republican 
watchword to an Imperialist maxim. It is with an 
effort that one recalls the circumstances of its origin. 
The storms of the Napoleonic wars had beaten even on 
the South American coasts. Our armies had landed in 
the Argentine. The nascent Republic had asked for 
Louis Philippe as its king. A faction had even dreamed 
of bringing Napoleon by a daring coup from St. Helena. 
President Monroe thought only of preventing the dynas- 
ties of the Old World from obtaining a lodgment in the 
New. His Doctrine aimed even more at excluding the 
disturbing feet of kings, than at a severance of the 
globe into two political hemispheres. The adventures of 
Maximilian served to keep the old Republican tradi- 
tion alive. The new reading which attempts to convert 
it into a positive affirmation of a potential protectorate 
is as alien from the noble prejudice of Mr. Monroe as 
the ‘‘ big stick’’ of Mr. Roosevelt is from the olive 
branch of Mr. Penn. The conception of a certain 
fraternity among American Republics in resisting by 
their forces the encroachment of Bourbons or Hapsburgs 
has evolved into an ambition of the elder brother to 
play policeman. Foreign interests are undoubtedly 
exposed to some momentary risk in Mexico. The plea 
is at once put forward that because no European Power 
may intervene to protect the concerns of its subjects, 
it is the duty of the United States to forestall them, 
and itself to ensure that no situation shall arise which 
might make a pretext for intervention. 

It would be uncharitable lightly to ascribe 
to the Mr. Taft a_ perver- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine which belongs rather 
to Mr. Roosevelt in his more spread-eagle moods. 
But he has risked misinterpretation, and, worst of 
all, he has permitted himself an indiscretion which 
must react on the Pan-Americanism. 
The experiment of reciprocity with Canada was in- 
tended to pave the way for an extension of some- 
thing approaching Free Trade to the whole Con- 
tinent. There lay behind it something akin to Cobden’s 
calculation in the French commercial treaty. It was to 
be a model and an experiment for future expansion. 
One thing alone stands in the way of this policy—the 
Latin-American dread of the North American Trust and 
of the Imperialism which is the manifestation of the 
Trust. It is too soon as yet to decide whether the self- 
restraint which Mr. Taft has shown since first he set his 
forces in motion towards the Mexican frontier is strate- 


cautious mind of 


policy of 
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gical or political. The invasion of Mexico would be a 
formidable task even for a Power with overwhelming 
resources in money and men. No prudent Government 
would undertake it until it had accumulated forces 
enough to strike promptly and decisively. But we prefer 
to think that the delay is more than a tactical precau- 
tion. The threat of intervention must have stimulated 
throughout the Southern Continent all the latent dis- 
trust of the North. The execution of the threat would 
mean the ruin for our generation of this promising Pan- 
American dream. The decision lies ultimately with 
Congress, and it is far from probable that the newly- 
elected Democratic majority, with a powerful ‘‘ Insur- 
gent ’’ wing on its flanks, would give its sanction lightly 
to a reckless intervention in Mexico. Every day that 
is gained improves the chances of a rapid settlement of 
their own troubles by the Mexicans themselves. The 
one obstacle to peace is the reluctance of President Diaz 
to efface himself. When the fears of his friends second 


the demands of his enemies, even his iron will must 
yield. 





A CAMPAIGN OF RESTITUTION. 


WE trust that the Cabinet, and especially the Prime 
Minister, realise that the Holmes Circular has fired a 
train of gunpowder which may lead to an explosion. 
The rival heads of the Board of Education have appar- 
ently agreed to forgive and forget a disagreeable 
incident; but if they think that this is the end of the 
matter, the resolutions adopted this week by the National 
Union of Teachers should warn them that they are mis- 
taken. The teachers, in heated speeches and trenchant 
resolution, denounced Sir Robert Morant ‘‘ whom not 
teachers only, but officers of local education authorities 
in general, have reason to distrust and condemn.’’ But 
they went further and raised the wider issue of the disease 
in the body politic, of which the secret circular is but 
an incident, and Sir Robert Morant only a symptom. 
They ‘‘ draw attention to the dangerous power possessed 
by a permanent administration, which can adopt a policy 
and issue a document of this kind without the know- 
ledge of the Parliamentary head of the Board’’ ; they 
‘declare that in almost every Government Department 
a like attitude is adopted’’ ; and they ‘‘ demand full 
inquiry into the conditions governing entrance into the 
upper Division of the Civil Service.’’ Here is the real 
problem for the Government. They are engaged at 
present in a struggle with the old feudalism which sur- 
vives in the legislature, but they have also to face the 
new feudalism which begins to raise its head in the 
administration. There is not a Liberal or Labor Member 
of Parliament engaged in social reform who does not 
feel the obstruction of an unsympathetic and often 
antagonistic bureaucracy, and there is hardly a states- 
man of either party who has not noted with concern the 
gradual disappearance of the old traditions of impartial 
loyalty and obedience in the public offices, and the 
appearance of a self-willed arrogance in officials of strong 
character or unbalanced judgment. Some departments 
are better than others, but the evil is growing, and it 





is growing especially where Liberal legislation for the 
benefit of the masses has to be administered by men 
whose personal feeling and class loyalty are against 
them. Long before the Liberal party took office in 
1905, Sir Robert Morant was recognised as the brain 
and the hand which guided the class war in the educa- 
tional field—a war more detrimental to national progress 
than the religious war which blazed upon the surface. 
When a public servant attains such notoriety, it is a sign 
that a breach has been made in the elder rules of the 
public service. The Cabinet of 1905 must have realised 
that the first step in the educational policy to which 
they were pledged should be Mr. Morant’s “‘ promotion ”’ 
to other fields. But they hesitated; they feared, no 
doubt, the charge of adopting the American “ spoils” 
system, and they allowed him to remain. Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Runciman have, no doubt, 
asserted their views in this and that direction, but, on the 
whole, the five following years have been sterile and 
even reactionary. We are not concerned merely with the 
personal position of Sir Robert Morant; a bigger issue 
has been raised, and it would be a great pity if the 
aroused public interest were to be sent to sleep again 
with the dismissal of one man, coupled with assurances 
that because he was gone all would be well. The disease 
has struck deeper than that. A Liberal Government 
find their policy thwarted and their prestige endangered. 
Legislation on behalf of the disinherited is of little use 
if it is to be administered by a class from which the 
representatives of the disinherited are automatically 
excluded. The nation needs the brains of all its best 
sons and daughters, and there is no department of State, 
not even the sacred sphere of diplomacy, which would 
not gain by a free opening of the door to the whole 
available body of its talent. 

It is half a century since the great inquiry into the 
Civil Service, which led to it being described by John 
Bright as little more than “a system of out-door relief 
for the aristocracy.’’ Great reforms were then intro- 
We do not need a 
Royal Commission to overhaul the whole system; a 
small parliamentary committee could quickly sit to re- 
ceive the complaints of the disinherited, to examine the 
departmental rules and regulations, which have the 
effect of setting up barriers of caste, and to suggest 
reforms in the process of selection for’ public office, 
whether amongst the offices filled by examination or 
those filled by patronage. This ought to apply to all 
departments, but we might be content if the first inquiry 
were restricted to the department of Education: Here, 
in the 150,000 teachers we have the great democratic 
mass of the civil service, and in the 5,000,000 scholars 
vainly groping for touch with the rungs of the “ Educa- 
tional Ladder”’ we have the nation itself. Despite all 
that parliaments and politicians have promised and 
often provided for these two classes—that they should 
meet no barrier but the limit of capacity—they find 
themselves barred, limited, deprived. A campaign of 
restitution has begun, and we trust that the Govern- 
ment will put themselves at the head of it. 

Let us add one more consideration. 


duced, but new evils have arisen. 


A new age of 
It is 


State interference and organisation is upon us. 
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quite impossible to avoid it; for it is part of a half- 
conscious movement pursued by all modern State- 
communities to get rid of the most painful and 
odious accompaniments of poverty, and to realise a 
fuller and more equal life, a finer adjustment of 
functions, than they possess to-day. But at the pace at 
which things are running, this advance must sometimes 
be carelessly made, and without a sound choice of in- 
struments. Such experiments are bound to be costly, and 
when the method has been that of patronage, they may 
be inefficient also, and may interpose new barriers 
to the growth of real, as against apparent, democracy. 
This simultaneous increase of cost and of patronage is 
very noticeable in the Education Department, and it may 
be useful to give one or two examples of it. It appears 
from the reference books that the number of higher 
posts—namely, examinerships to Principal Assistant 
Secretaryships with salaries ranging to £1,300 a year, 
in all the branches of the Board of Education at 
Whitehall, has been increased from sixty-five in 1907 
to eighty-eight in 1910. It is not possible to learn what 
annual increase to the burdens of the Exchequer this 
represents, but we know that it includes two additional 
Principal Assistant Secretaryships at £1,300 a year 
each, or a total of £2,600 per annum, whilst at South 
Kensington a new post of Secretary to the Science 
Museum at £1,300 a year seems to have been created. 
The Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, at 
£900 a year, has become a Keeper at the same salary. 
His post, however, survives in the new form of Director 
and Secretary, with the higher salary of £1,200 to £1,500 
a year. This additional post appears to have involved 
the introduction of three others, namely, a Deputy 
Director at £600 to £700, an Assistant Deputy Director 
at £400 to £600, and a Secretary of Circulation Col- 
lections at £900. The totals of these Whitehall and 
South Kensington new salaries alone represent an in- 
crease of £6,700 a year. Owing to the constant changes 
of officers from one post to another, it is almost im- 
possible to ascertain exactly what is happening, but it 
is clear that officials are removed to new duties so fre- 
quently that they cannot become efficient in regard to 
any branch of their work. The application of such a 
system to any commercial undertaking would be un- 


thinkable. And the effect of it is apparent. Local 
education authorities and schools of every type 
complain of the increasing weight of unnecessary 


statistical work which is thrown upon them, and 
of the caprice and disorganisation of their ser- 
vices. In particular, the art instruction of the 


country is so confused that a number of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy have petitioned the Prime 
Minister to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the position. These are signs of inefficiency, proofs that 
the right kind of man, the right kind of system, is not 


at work. No Government that aims at a real advance 


= 


© democracy can ignore so great a body of discontent 
as the attitude of the National Union of Teachers 
reveals. Inquiry is essential if public confidence 
is to be restored, and the many admirable features of 
our Civil Service retained and adapted to the work 


awaiting them. 














Life and Petters. 


WHY PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 


A FEw years ago a religious Census taken by the ‘‘ Daily 
News ’’ appeared to show that only one in every five of 
the inhabitants of Greater London was a church-goer, 
and that these belonged almost wholly to the ‘‘ lower- 
middle ’’ class. In the discussion that followed, it was 
generally admitted that the Churches had scarcely any 
hold upon the working classes, and that among all classes 
there was a weakening of attachment to religious ser- 
vices. The alarm produced in religious circles by such 
hazardous statistics is probably excessive. There is no 
evidence that the mass of our population was ever 
addicted to church-going. Throughout the last two 
centuries continual complaints of their remissness have 
been raised from time to time. Charles Dickens re- 
marked upon the almost total abstinence of the working 
classes in the London of his time, and, a generation later, 
Ruskin parried the question why the workers did not go 
to church by putting a prior question, ‘‘ Why anybody, 
rich or poor, should go to church? ’’ and then proceeded 
to launch his bolts of flaming indignation against a clergy 
who ‘‘ taught false doctrine for hire.’’ A more sober 
and therefore more profitable discussion of this theme is 
presented in a volume of symposium (‘‘ Non-church- 
going: its Reasons and Remedies ’’ [Oliphant.]), edited 
by Mr. Forbes Gray, to which a number of the clergy 
and laymen of different| denominations, whose work 
brings them into close touch with the working classes, 
have contributed. 

The symposium shows a substantial body of agree- 
ment as to the reasons why the modern churches, in 
spite of their increased energy, are losing rather than 
gaining ground. In the first place, however, it should 
be observed that a decline of church-going does not: neces- 
sarily imply a decline of religious feeling. It is likely 
enough that with the economic unsettlement of recent 
times the merely conventional habit of church attend- 
ance, due to public opinion and a sense of propriety, will 
have weakened. The increased mobility of all classes, 
and the larger proportion living in large cities, where 
the detailed knowledge and the social influence of the 
clergy are much less than in the villages and small towns, 
have certainly reduced the power of the churches as 
organisations. The multitudinous interests and dis- 
tractions which town life and even village life present 
to-day as compared with a generation ago have visibly 
encroached on Sunday, and have prevented the formation 
of the custom of church-going in the younger generation. 

But such obvious considerations lie on the outskirts 
of the subject. Most of the writers in this volume begin 
their discussion by assuming that ‘‘ the people ’’ to-day 
find what goes on in churches to be uninteresting and 
unreal. Among the more highly educated grades of the 
population, the growth of scepticism must be taken into 
due account. Training in science and in history has 
caused the great majority of the intellectual leaders of 
the nation in the learned professions, in art and litera- 
ture, in this as in other countries, to reject the orthodox 
teaching of the churches, and to disregard their authority 
as arbiters of conduct. This considered rejection of 
ecclesiastical authority, though widely prevalent only 
among the intellectual élite, has had a general influence 
in shaking the spiritual power of the churches among 
all classes. It has brought about an unsettlement of 
thought corresponding to the unsettlement of external 
conditions, to which allusion has been made. But this 
cannot be considered a sufficient explanation of the 
estrangement of the working classes. Why are church 
services unreal and uninteresting to them? It is not 
true, as one or two of the contributors suggest, that the 
growing pressure of the struggle of life leaves them less 
time and energy than formerly. The contrary is the 
case. Most workers have a larger margin of leisure, nor 
can it be maintained that their working week leaves 
them more exhausted on the Sunday than was formerly 
the case. No! It is quite evident that the appeal of 
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the churches is outweighed by other appeals. Most of 
them are purely secular, clubs, trade-unions, friendly 
societies, the bicycle, the Sunday excursion, social visit- 
ing, the newspaper, and a score of other occupations and 
amusements, mostly of quite modern origin. No doubt 
these ought not to be more interesting and effective in 
their appeal than church services. But they are. Nor 
can this be explained by allusions to materialism and 
love of dissipation. The great body of our people are 
less crudely materialistic in their interests and outlook 
than formerly. They are becoming, slowly but evi- 
dently, more intellectual, more temperate, more moral, 
more humane, more orderly, more provident. If, as is 
contended, at the same time they are becoming less re- 
ligious in the sense of less church-going, so much the 
worse for the claim of the churches to spiritual leader- 
ship. For there is among these writers a nearly unani- 
mous agreement that the failure of the churches to in- 
terest the workers is chiefly the fault of the churches. 
The organisation of the churches, their authoritative tone, 
their dogmatic metaphysics, their obscure ceremonial, 
the medieval language they employ, are either unintel- 
ligible or positively repellent to the mass of the workers. 
Having shaken off some of the magical veneration and 
the merely blind respect for established institutions that 
formerly prevailed, the workers begin to look with more 
critical eyes upon churches, which are entirely 
officered and controlled by the well-to-do and master 
classes, and where the class distinctions are clearly 
preserved or ill-disguised in flat contradiction to the 
fundamental tenets of the religion they profess to teach. 
It is this slow, half-conscious criticism, not only 
among the workers but among the _ well-to-do 
worshippers themselves, that spreads like a _ creep- 
ing paralysis over the life of the churches. The 
formalism of creed and ritual appears more and 
more artificial, less and less accommodated to the 
spiritual needs of ordinary men and women in the 


twentieth century. What sort of spiritual sustenance | 


does a young mechanic, trained to exactitude cf 
thought and practice within the limited range of 
his craft, find in the medley of lax sentimentalism 
and crude reasoning expressed in semi-medieval lan- 
guage, that greets his ears when he enters most of our 
churches? There are, of course, exceptional churches 
and exceptional preachers, and the growing influence of 
semi-religious institutions like the Adult School and 
the P.S.A. proves that the failure of the churches is 
not due to any spread of positive irreligion. 

Writer after writer in this volume lays his finger 
on the spot. The workers discover that the churches 
are in practice false to the fundamental doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man which they profess. Though social 
service is not the only content of a genuinely spiritual 
life, it is the test which they rightly insist upon 
applying. How a religious man stands with his God 
they have no means of knowing, but how he stands with 
his fellow-men they can determine. What they ask 
in the preaching and teaching of the churches is not 
a “sterile rapture,’’ but an intelligible higher life, and 
a life expressed primarily in social conduct upon this 
earth. The manifest failure of the churches in any 
adequate degree to realise the teaching of the Sermon 


on the Mount in the dealings of man with man, class | 


with class, nation with nation, is the underlying source of 
failure. So long as the churches remain upon the whole 
the “social expression of the ideals of the upper and 
middle classes,’’ and reflect the defects of those ideals, 
the workers will not go to church. This unreality, or 
superficiality, General Booth describes when he says 
that current Christianity is but “a kind of Worcester 
Sauce to impart a religious flavor to life,’’ while a 
recent Bampton Lecturer more subtly states the same 
truth when he says of most modern churchgoers that 
they are “inoculated with just enough religion to keep 
them immune from any developments of genuine Chris- 
tian devotion.’’ 

What must the churches do to wean themselves of 
this unreality which makes them uninteresting to “ the 
people ’’? The answer given by the Editor is endorsed 
by several of the contributors. “They must proclaim, 


with all the emphasis at their command, the broad 
principles enunciated in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and see that they are brought to bear upon the working- 
out of every scheme for the improvement of the material 
conditions of humanity.’’ For the people are interested 
in this raising of their material condition, and the 
Sermon on the Mount does contain plain principles 
for such application. But just here a certain futility 
that pervades this well-meant discussion becomes mani- 
fest. The writers know that the Churches cannot 
honestly apply these plain principles, because they do 
not believe any one of them without some sophistical 
contortion of meaning, or some illicit bending to 
modern expediency. Even the Editor in his outspoken 
advocacy of a social gospel urges that in applying to 
the social and economic problems of the day the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, religious teachers must not “‘ take 
sides,’’ or “‘ advocate this policy as against that.’’ But 
how if justice and truth and human _ brotherhood 
happen to lie upon one side in a controversial policy? 
How, for example, can the principles of Christianity 
be applied to the Land Problem, to the Drink Problem, 
to the Peace Problem, to the Sweating Problem, in their 
diverse concrete manifestations, without taking sides? 
But we are told “Churches are to be a reconciling, not a 
disintegrating force in the world, as they would certainly 
become by espousing either the cause of the capitalist 
or the cause of the worker?’’ We repeat “ How if in 
a particular case either the capitalist or the worker 
have ‘the right’ on his side?’”’ 

Is it quite certain that Christ will ever cease to 
bring a sword and that the function of a Christian 
Church is to reconcile right with wrong in the practical 
affairs of life? Is it not more true that every force 
which makes for progress, material or spiritual, first 
operates as a disintegrative force before it can do its 
reconciling and constructive work? In this refusal to 
drive home into the concrete controversial issues the 
“broad principles ’’ of Christianity, we find the “ un- 
reality ’’ of the Churches, and the various excuses for 
neglecting this work only impress the more thoughtful 
members of the working classes with the conviction 
that the Churches are not in earnest when they talk 
about the Brotherhood of Man. For if they were in 
earnest, or even had been, the poverty, the misery, in- 
justice, inhumanity, rife through the ages of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, would be impossible. The workers 
know just enough of the history of this country, and of 
its present social conditions, to draw this conclusion. 
So they do not go to church. 





KILLING NO MURDER. 


Or the Commandments that define duties towards one’s 
neighbor, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill’’ has always been 
accepted as the most serious. The breach of it is usually 
regarded with greater horror than theft, adultery, lying, 
covetousness, or the dishonoring of parents. In some 
ages and countries the penalty of death has been used 
to maintain other Commandments, but at the present 
time, nearly everywhere, it maintains the Sixth alone. 
Yet, in spite of this general horror, in spite of axes, 
hang-ropes, guillotines, electrocution, and all the other 
equipments for vengeance upon the offender, the Sixth 
Commandment is the only one in which a breach be- 
comes more pardonable in proportion to the number 
engaged in committing it. The more people conspire to 
break the Commandment, the more easily they are for- 
given; until, when a certain degree of complicity has 
been passed, their deed becomes not merely venial, but 
glorious. ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill’’ ; but let a thousand 
or two go killing, and their action passes from murder 
into war. War is the chief source of glory, and, as the 
Penguins said of their great Trinco, who brought the 
race to utter ruin, “‘ glory never costs too much.”’ 

It is an old theme for satire, and if ridicule killed, 
war would be dead as its victims. A century ago man 


was still sometimes defined as a reasonable being. No 
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one would use the definition now, but still reason is be- 
lieved to enter into some of man’s motives. Yet neither 
ridicule nor reason has killed war ; neither has had much 
effect on it. To most people, history still means a suc- 
cession of wars, and when we think of any century it 
usually takes a particular color according to its battles. 
In compiling a history of ‘‘ War and Peace”’ for the 
Home University Library (Williams & Norgate), Mr. 
G. H. Perris has found it necessary to compress into 
250 pages, if not universal history, at all events the 
history of Europe, and parts of Asia and America. For 
if he omitted any portion of that history, he would omit 
war, which is his theme. He has accomplished the task 
with remarkable skill; but it is lucky for him that the 
science of opposites is the same, or else we might be 
asking why ‘‘ Peace’’ is mentioned in the title at all. 
From the beginning to the last few pages, peace hardly 
breaks out, but from his summary of wars a fairly com- 
plete knowledge of history may be gained. 

It is the same in the new edition of the ‘‘ 
pedia Britannica.’’ What space is given to wars, and 
rightly given! With what exactness the course of all 
campaigns is followed, the positions of the armies being 
illustrated by maps, so that there may be no mistake 
about them, the totals of the men slaughtered or dis- 
abled during the war recorded or conjectured! If one 
did not know it beforehand, one could learn from these 
pages the existence of a whole class of men whose duty 
or pleasure it is to investigate and keep in memory the 
tracks along which armies have passed, the means by 
which they were fed, the bits of hill or plain they have 
occupied, the methods by which they tried to kill each 
other, and the extent of their success in the attempt. 
Darwin observing the movements of earthworms was not 
more scientifically accurate. Scholars have spent less 
commentary on the noblest literature. In some of the 
articles, as in the account of the French Revolutionary 
Wars that culminated in Napoleon’s Italian campaigns, 
the story is told with a delight and infectious enthusiasm 
such as peaceful benefactors of mankind never inspire. 
And what vast industrial movement has ever excited the 
intensity of interest, or the minuteness of criticism, with 
which the movement of Moltke’s armies upon Sedan is 
still followed by thousands of readers from year to year? 

As to the causes of all this slaughter, the average 
murderer’s motives appear rational and respectable in 
comparison. Time is thought to increase man’s wisdom, 
but as we turn the records even of recent centuries, 
what insanity the avowed origins of war suggest! 
Spanish successions, Austrian successions, Renunciations, 
Pragmatic sanctions, Archduke This against Elector The 
Other—as though it mattered to the men who died 
which in a line of fools ruled over them! Hamlet 
wondered that twenty thousand men should go to their 
graves like beds for a fantasy and trick of fame, or 
fight for a plot which was not tomb enough to hide the 
slain. But a suburban garden would be better reason 
for contest than the claims of half-imbecile kings, to 
which thousands on thousands have been sacrificed. 
Take the killed alone in the war between the two most 
civilised countries of Europe only forty years ago. The 
“Encyclopedia ’’ tells us that the German killed num- 
bered 28,000, the French 156,000 (not reckoning the 
145,000 disabled on both sides together). 
bers of those dead might be living at this moment if 
Bismarck had not deliberately garbled a telegram. In 
a moment of meditative retrospect, he said afterwards 
that he had made it all right with God. One is glad to 
hear it, for the deed called for some rectification. But 
what are now the feelings of the Archdukes and other 
courtiers of the Tsar when they think of the dead round 
Mukden, and remember those timber concessions on the 
Yalu which made them clamor for the war? Cain, who 
did the first murder, was more justified than they. 

We do not wish here to expose the motives of rulers, 


Encyclo- 


would speak rather of that other side of war recalled 
by Mr. Galsworthy’s recent letter on the use of aero- 
planes. The relation of art and science to war has long 
afforded another opportunity to satirists. From the time 
when hairy man just tied a gut to a heavy stone, or 


Large num- | 





pointed a shaving of flint, the chief use of invention and 
discovery has frequently been slaughter, and human skill 
has reached its height when devoted to bloodshed. How 
swiftly man adapted for death the smelted iron, the 
horse’s back, the marvel of the spring, whether in bows 
or in the catapult that hurled rocks four hundred yards 
through the air, the workmanship of steel, the artistry 
of Spanish metals, the explosive power of chemicals in 
combination, the speed and steadiness given by a spin, 
the time-fuse, the floating iron, the twisting propellers 
at the stern, the flashing mirrors, and the current that 
speeds invisible! There is hardly a scientific miracle or 
form of art that man has not turned to the destruction 
of man. And now, after infinite effort and innumerable 
ages, he has invented a machine by which, with fright- 
ful risk and labor and noise, he can accomplish what 
our ancestral lizards managed fairly well, and what any 
albatross does to perfection without the visible move- 
ment of a feather. Hardly is the miraculous attained, 
and man moves through the air unsupported even by 
gas, when the latest marvel of invention is diverted to 
a means of killing men. All the military staffs of 
Europe are busy with their aeroplanes. Our own panic- 
stricken patriots raise almost as much clamor over them 
as over Dreadnoughts. The cry of ‘‘Two wings to 
one !’’ will soon arise from the ‘‘ Observer’s’’ office. 
The dawn will again become a wonder when terror sees 
it flecked with aerial navies, and citizens will turn a 
penetrating glance upwards to the central blue in hourly 
apprehension. Already M. Prier has given them the 
shivers with his picture of five hundred aeroplanes 
leaving London at breakfast-time, destroying Paris at 
lunch, and returning in time to dress for dinner in 
Piccadilly. It was considerate of the Frenchman thus 
to arrange the picture, but citizens know it might have 
been turned the other way round. London is a bigger 
mark, the dinners in Paris are superior, and knowing 
this they tremble. 

With fearful eye fixed only on our sea-power (per- 
haps less than double the power of a possible enemy), 
the Bishop of Liverpool has been saying ‘‘ we can no 
longer regard ourselves as secure because our shores 
spurn back the ocean’s roaring tide.’’ He has beheld 
‘a vision, an awful vision, of a foreign host upon our 
fertile shores, of burning homesteads, of meadows reek- 
ing with English blood, spilled lavishly, and perhaps 
spilled in vain.’’ That is, indeed, a terrible warning, 
coming from one of those ecclesiastical authorities who 
so often devote their leisure moments to the contempla- 
tion of war. But if the thought of aeroplanes had 
occurred to his mind, we hardly know what extra colors 
he could have found to paint his vision awful enough. 
Between the European world and such trips to Paris 
as M. Prier has proposed, it seems as though nothing 
stood but a rather dubious sheet of paper. At the first 
Hague Conference, Count Mouravieff proposed the pro- 
hibition of all missiles from balloons, but this country, 
always behindhand in reducing the horrors of war, re- 
fused consent. In the end the prohibition was agreed 
to for five years only, and at the second Hague Confer- 
ence the renewed proposal was rejected by seventeen 
Powers. All that could be agreed upon was the pro- 
hibition of projectiles and explosives hurled from 
balloons upon undefended places. That was nothing 
new, since the bombardment of undefended places had 
been already prohibited under the first Hague Confer- 
ence, and the provision might possibly be interpreted 
to cover London, but would not cover Paris, Cologne, 
Berlin, or most other European cities. Yet this dubious 
sheet of paper is all the protection that civilisation has 
secured against the atrocity of helpless destruction from 
the air. 

Already Sir Hiram Maxim has told us that, in 
association with M. Blériot, he intends devoting the 


| years still remaining before he departs in peace to the 
or to add up the corpses that have served them. We | 


| jectiles, for the devastation of men and cities. 


construction of an ethereal warship, with suitable pro- 
Already 
the ‘‘ Army and Navy Gazette ’’ announces that Messrs. 
Ehrhardt have brought out a new gun for attacking air- 
ships from below. It is a high-velocity 9-pounder, is 
carried on a motor, with six men and 140 projectiles, 
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at a speed of 35 miles an hour, and is mounted on a 
pivot that can be adjusted so as to be exactly vertical. 
So the wild game of mutual destruction continues. The 
offensive power advances, the defence advances to meet 
it. A projectile is hurled from heaven, another pro- 
jectile is flung up to heaven against it, and there is no 
limit to man’s insanity. Well might the Japanese 
diplomatist exclaim in his familiar protest :— 


“For two thousand years we kept peace with the 
rest of the world, and were known to it but by the marvels 
of our delicate ethereal art, and the finely wrought productions 
of our ingenious handicrafts, and we were accounted barbarians ! 
But from the div on which we made war on other nations 
and killed many thousands of our adversaries, you at once 
admit our claim to rank among civilised nations.” 


There, with brief irony, the whole absurdity is ex- 
posed, and. the question now is whether the civilised 
nations are going to take one more step along that 
absurd and hideous road, or will at last draw back from 
the enormity before them. There is need of haste. 
Vested interests are arising, and we know what the 
power of vested interests in armaments may bring about. 
As Mr. Galsworthy says :— 


““One determined joint effort and the air is saved. It 
is no more difficult now to agree to ban aerial warfare than 
it was to agree to prohibit the explosive bullet; no more un- 
natural than it was for boxers to agree not to hit below the 
belt. But every month that goes by will make it more 
difficult; and when a few millions have been spent on this 
new form of devilry it may already have become too late.” 


Peace is just now in the air. Is it not a special 
opportunity for a Conference, held at Weybridge, or The 
Hague, or in Italy, or wherever diplomatists prefer, to 
lay down a universal law that civilised men will never 
attempt to kill each other in or from the air as long as 
the world standeth? It would be difficult, for such a 
law would mark the most astonishing advance that man- 
kind had ever made in humanity and practical wisdom. 
But let us not despair. Mankind has often taken 
equally astonishing steps in folly and bloodshed. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE COUNTRY. 


THERE is fermenting in the rural school-houses, with 
what effect the future will show, a recent circular from 
the Board of Education having special reference to the 
teaching of country children. Country schoolmasters 
are reminded that they have not taken full advantage 
of the Board’s special grants for handicrafts and garden- 
ing, or of the grants for farm schools and other agri- 
cultural work, and they are again urged to give some 
rural bias to the general scheme of their teaching. The 
revival of agriculture and other rural industries must 
be brought about by the constant application of expert 
knowledge, after investigation on fresh lines of experi- 
ence and observation; and it is an object of education 
sometimes lost sight of to equip the mind for the assimi- 
lation of new facts and for original research. It is by 
such equipment that shipbuilding, dyeing, weaving, and 
other industries have been transformed by scientific and 
practical training, and those concerned with education 
in agricultural districts must understand that they, too, 
are concerned with ultimate results of the same national 
magnitude. 

It has always been with great reluctance that those 
concerned with education have admitted into the curri- 
culum anything of immediately practical effect. The 
writer could not summarise the old and hard-to-kill 
attitude to education better than by quoting a sentence 
from the leading article of one of our most advanced 
daily papers: ‘‘ One would have thought that the most 
indispensable equipment for any calling is an open and 
active intelligence, and that a general, rather than a 
technical, training in the early years was the better dis- 
cipline for the intelligence.’’ There is truth in the 
observation, but it has become so insoluble in the crust 
of age that the proposition will yield more now by 





being met with a flat denial. It is generally used to 
support the contention that the best subjects for training 
the intelligence are those most remote from the actuali- 
ties of life. The forty-seventh proposition of Euclid 
is the best means of teaching the farmer the relative value 
of feeding-stuffs, and a course of classical instruction is 
the best preparation for understanding the ways of crops. 
In the case of one boy in twenty it may be so, that is, 
if the instruction is continued far beyond the present 
Council School years; but we are not to leave the other 
nineteen lost in the wilderness while we devote all our 
attention to the twentieth. 

In the experience of the writer the spirit is more 
vivified by the putting to the test of one written asser- 
tion than by the reading of many books. Sometimes 
the books are right, sometimes they are wrong, and we 
may live long and make many mistakes before we find 
out which they are; but we know how right and how 
wrong a thing is as soon as we ourselves have done it 
or found it. Educated people meet twenty times a day 
those who are full of theory and history, and yet are far 
behind the uneducated in the application of a prece- 
dent or the transforming of theory into fact. They 
have half the truth of things to a wonderfully finished 
degree, but the other half is almost entirely lacking. 
They are not failures in life because their lives are spent 
in the region of theory ; it cannot be said that when they 
attack practice they do better than those who have only 
learned by rule of thumb. 

There are some good reasons why town boys should 
not have much to do in school with technical subjects. 
There are in a town so many trades that you can scarcely 
give each boy the bias that will best fit him for his 
own line of life. But, in the country, there is only 
one trade. Every boy has the same foundational sprout 
of knowledge, and no boy will be any the worse for 
having his education grafted upon it. There is no 
excuse at all for rubbing that shoot off and setting about 
the laborious task of inducing a new bud to start in some 
artificial direction approved of a classical or mathematical 
dominie. If we can get them to look at the common 
things they know with eyes that will extract from them 
all that the poets saw in them, all that they mean 
economically, and all that science has yet learned about 
them, there will be surprisingly little left over that the 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge has and these pupils 
have not. There is a process at school—that never 
seemed quite satisfactory to, at any rate, one of the nine- 
teen ordinary boys—called proving a sum. It was but 
the doing of the sum backwards, and feeling satisfied 
if you could that, if the double operation produced the 
original question, the forward half of the sum was 
rightly done. If you started with the idea that four 
times eight were thirty-six and came back through the 
divisional proof with the same idea, you proved that a 
sum which most mathematicians would say was wrong 
was right. The boy wants better proof than that, and 
there seems no good reason why he should not have it. 
If the sum is in eggs or butter he can test his schooling 
as soon as he gets home, and find that it is leading 
towards something valuable. He can measure a field or 
a haystack with zest, though he would find it a bore 
to measure an imaginary carpet or cistern. With still 
greater zest will he undertake triangular surveying, and 
the magic measuring of a tree that has not been climbed, 
or the distance of an object that cannot be approached. 

At great pains we bring “ nature study”’ into the 
town schools, probably because there is nothing better for 
awakening the senses of perception and investigation. 
There is no experience in bookdom like the collection 
from the leaves of a plant of a gas not distinguishable by 
the eye from air, and yet having the power of making red- 
hot iron burst into flame. The lad who has grown grains 
of wheat in water solutions of weighed chemicals, some- 
times with the nitrate missing, sometimes without phos- 
phates, with the full gamut in one jar as a standard of 
comparison, will go out of school with an understanding 
of crops, whether conscious or subjective, that is bound 
to carry him far in any branch of agriculture, as well as 
in any other line of life into which he may be called. 
And at the same time he gets as much discipline in exacti- 
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tude and orderliness as he would by studying the accusa- 
tives and datives of a noun in a dead language. 

It may very well be that all education ought to be 
founded on a rural basis. Civilisation and all its arts 
and sciences are founded on agriculture. The Bible is 
essentially a farmer’s book, and has never been so 
thoroughly assimilated as by a pastoral people. The 
great poets of antiquity and those of the most modern 
date (in spite of a contrary education) have been inspired 
by field thoughts, and the glossaries to their volumes have 
to abound with rural references. The ‘‘ Georgics’’ would 
be Greek 'to a man who does not understand fields and 
gardens ; the ‘‘ Anabasis’’ worse than Arabic to one al- 
ways encased in the comforts of urban civilisation. The 
French princess asked of people who were starving for lack 
of bread, ‘‘ Why don’t they eat cake?’’ and the boy who 
finds the town pavements just as hard in winter as in 
summer cannot understand why the campaigns of history 
were always summer affairs. The natural boy is a 
medieval and ready to look at the world through medieval 
eyes, to recapitulate the experience of his earlier ancestors 
before he takes up the legacy of the Victorians. He came 
into the world through a similar series of recapitulations, 
and he will always do his best to continue his march in 
the same direction. 

The parent and the teacher ought to be in some sort 
of league in this matter. When something akin to the 
ordinary experience of life is being taught, the lad can 
daily put to the proof what his teacher has told him. If 
the test is too severe, so much the worse for the teacher. 
If there is anything acquired at school beyond mental 
exercise, it ought not to be kept in a glass case till the 
dust of time obscures all view of it. It ought to be 
brightened and sharpened with use. If those at home 
take an interest in the school experimental garden, its 
appeal to the child becomes much stronger. If the 
schoolmaster undertakes the testing of seeds and the 
analysis of soils, the schoo] becomes a sort of agricultural 
college. It has an effect on the elder generations, who 
scarcely knew school, and on past pupilsas well as present, 
that may not be in the oldest and driest sense educational 


but must be of no slight promise for the national industry 
of agriculture. 





Short Studies. 


SUSPENSE. 


For the last half-hour Philip Oldham had been trying to 
feel rightly, but feeling would only come in momentary, 
inconsecutive gusts, staying just long enough to make 
him realise that, for the time being, he was a thinking 
machine ; how long had this gone on he could not re- 
member, and now he knew that surely Mary was dying, 
in spite of all the skill of the celebrated doctor who was 
at the moment performing the operation, in spite of the 
love he bore her: and yet here he was criticising, ap- 
praising her, trying in vain to recall his sensations as 
he first saw her on a June day, when the lilac trees were 
showering the petals of their scented flowers around 
them ; but it was the garden that he remembered most 
vividly, the beautiful old garden by the mill, with its 
ceaseless ripple of running water, the willows that dipped 
their silvery leaves in the pool, the flash of the king- 
fisher, the gurgling laugh of the paddling children. Of 
the graceful girl who had drawn him so powerfully he had 
only a misty vision—would he never wake from this 
dreadful nightmare, where feeling was fleeting and only 
the cold criticism of reason lived? Yesterday she had 
held his hand in both hers and told the secret she had 
hidden from him, wanting to give him happiness as long 
as she could control the anguish of her pain, telling him 
only in her extreme distress. 

Yes, he remembered now; her voice had been so 
low; it had lost none of its sweetness, but it had a new 
note in it, a sound of weariness mingled with the triumph 
of knowledge. He tried to think of his shattered life ; 











when this day closed, in all probability he would be 
alone, he would struggle with the ugliness of life un- 
shielded by her love. The awfulness of the picture 
interested him; he saw himself carrying on alone the 
ambition that she had shared, in a way brought into 
being, for his vague longings had found no achievement 
till she had stepped into his life, filling it to the brim 
with the sunshine of her loving presence. He felt that 
this was not true, already she was becoming a memory, 
the ambition was a real, tangible thing, it always grew, 
encroaching still further. A mocking spirit rose in 
him—was he posing to himself? The clock striking 
three recalled him to the tragedy that was drawing to 
an end overhead. The house was so still, hushed by 
fear, and yet he could only feel pity for her ; he told him- 
self that she was so young, so beautiful, so good. Again 
the imp sprang up, and the discords of their married 
life became real. It had always been so, he now thought, 
her presence had made him forget the secret irritation 
that surged up when she was no longer there to smile 
it down, a certain vague consciousness of the power that 
she wielded over him; no, that was too strongly put, 
he thought, I must be fair, she never understood the 
freedom of the soul; he had so often chafed at the 
finality of her voice, her gestures. 

Then, again, he would tell himself that her aims 
were noble, and surely her love was great, wondering 
vaguely what he would say and do when this self-con- 
scious trance was over, longing to feel the grief that 
all who are human must know when the desolation of 
loneliness comes upon them. Would the clock never 
cease ticking? He unconsciously counted up to thirty, 
got confused and started again, and, becoming conscious, 
thought: This is madness, I must stop and think clearly 
ifI can. How white she had been lately, and thin, too; 
why had he not noticed? A feeling of defeat crept 
through him ; she knew his life, and yet she had hidden 
hers from him: she had not let him into the knowledge 
of pain, she had learnt alone. A kind of rage shook 
him ; she had shut him out, in that impalpable way of 
hers she had forced him to say that she was brave and 
noble to have borne it alone, hating himself as he said 
it. Though the knowledge of the frail-looking girl 
facing unlimited depths alone tortured him, the mixture 
of love and hate had been strong then. In her presence 
love had predominated—now? He could not think he 
did not know, he wanted to be real; out of this confu- 
sion of mind nothing came but fatigue. A hansom drove 
past the window ; a man and a woman were seated in it ; 
he did not see the expression of their faces, their hands 
were clasped ; were they trying to love each other, too? 
A cynical smile passed over his troubled face; was it 
possible to get freedom of soul in a life encompassed by 
the ties of love? Was it not really a game in which 
one must always lose? If so, Mary the dying had won. 
No, that sounded too monstrous. How the greed for 
knowledge held him! At all costs he must know; 
mechanically he crossed and opened the door; a faint 
moan could be heard; the horror of it drove him in, 
but he listened for a long while, his body bent forward, 
unconsciously clasping his hands, waiting, longing for 
another sound, all thought suspended until the silence 
grew into opaqueness. He shut the door and returned 
to the hearihrug: with stiff, slow movements he drew 
up an armchair, sat down, deliberately pulled up each 
trouser leg just half an inch—no more—and fell asleep. 

The creaking of a door woke him; he looked up and 
became conscious of another presence ; it was the doctor, 
a white-haired, trim-looking man with pale blue eyes 
and slightly protruding teeth, his bland manner had that 
warning note of seriousness which is intended to pre- 
pare friends and relatives for coming disaster. He and 
Philip measured each other for an instant, and knew that 
they were combatants—idiot that I am! thought Philip, 
how could I trust her to this monument of pomposity? 
Then the doctor began in a grave, even voice: ‘‘ The 
operation has been successful so far, she will not suffer 
pain again.’’ ‘‘ Will you save her?’’ was the cry that 
came from Philip’s heart. ‘‘ My dear sir, she is young ”’ 
(continued the doctor), ‘‘ and youth has marvellous re- 
cuperative capacity.’’ He lingered over his words as if 
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loath to bring them to an end. The moment of reality 
had passed from Philip. Poor devil, he thought, he too 
is acting ; he is wondering how I shall take it. Suddenly 
he came to a decision, he must act. ‘‘ May I see her 
now?’’ ‘‘ The influence of the anesthetic has not yet 
passed, the nurse will call you,’’ replied the doctor. 
“Ts it a question of months?’’ inquired Philip. The 
oracle shook his head. ‘‘ Weeks?’’ The same negative 
gesture, and then came the final verdict ; in spite of the 
marvellous advance of surgery, in a case of this kind 
relief from pain was all that could be insured. ‘‘ I told 
Mrs. Oldham that an operation would relieve her con- 
siderably, when she first came to me.’’ ‘‘ How long 
ago?’’ Philip’s words came hurriedly. ‘‘ Let me see, 
1 believe that it was in July; yes, July, 1909, eleven 
months ago, but the delay has been fatal, we might 
have defeated time a little if my advice had been taken.’’ 
There was a note of pique, Philip thought. He heard 
himself thank the doctor elaborately ; a handshake, and 
they parted. 

Again the sense of defeat took hold of Philip. Oh! 
it was too cruel of her to end their life on this impene- 
trable self-sacrifice. Had she suffered so much at the 
thought of leaving him that she feared to witness his 
pain? Or did she fear to read in him the complex 
thoughts and emotions that were always chasing one 
another? Had she known how he would long to feel? 
The veil had thickened between them of late, she had 
been more silent, her pale face had seemed sweeter, 
gentler, than in their early married life, but there had 
been no interchange of thought. The wild intoxication 
of love had long been absent from their friendly inter- 
course, and once, last summer, he remembered how her 
quiet dignity had stopped the gusts of tenderness that 
had sprung up in him. She had been lying in a 
meadow ; the soft young grass surrounding her delicate 
face ; all round her buttercups and daisies grew in wild 
profusion ; he had been sitting on a willow trunk read- 
ing, when looking up he caught sight of the upturned 
face, he fancied that he could smell the lilac in the old 
garden where they had first met, and a passionate long- 
ing to put back the years had sprung up in him, but, 
as he moved towards her, she rose and complained of 
weariness ; in her manner there was the finality that had 
first sent him back to a life of intimate introspection. 
Had she ever loved him in those early days? He some- 
times doubted it, and yet she must have, for she was 
always sincere, but she did not love him as he was; 
yes, that was it, she loved a selection of him ; he suddenly 
saw himself like a dissected map, each portion had a 
name assigned to it, they were all in Mary’s hand- 
writing, the mental attributes written in blue ink—love, 
hate, greed—faintly outlined in black. Then he fell 
to worrying, why had she written ambition in blue? 
It did not seem to him a virtue. They were poor, and 
he was determined to win himself a place. Oh, no, 
to get on, that is the truth. What made her think 
well of this section of him? He must know, he would 
ask her, she could not refuse to tell him now, but there 
were other things that he must get straight first, before 
the call from the nurse. He vaguely heard his 
name, but he could not determine whence it came. His 
feet were rooted to the floor; some one was trying to 
attract his attention, the nurse was standing by him, 
Mary had sent at last. He could never remember how 
he had got up the long flights of stairs, neither did he 
ever forget the intense security that returned to him 
as he felt Mary’s fingers on his bent head. There were 
no barriers now; neither spoke; words were needless ; 
they could not have expressed the ecstasy of well-being 
that flooded his senses. He felt like a child who has 
left his tormentors far behind, and knows that they 
dare not attack him there. He lost count of time, no 
need to ask questions now, he understood. The torment- 
ing doubts would return and he would have no answer 
to give them, but at this instant neither life nor death 
mattered. 

He raised his eyes to hers, but no gleam answered his 
— The end had come for her in that supreme moment 
of his. 


Evetyn WHITEHEAD. 











Present-Day Problems. 





WANTED—ANOTHER SMALL HOLDINGS 
POLICY. 


Ir the question, “ Did the Small Holdings Act help 
you!’’ be put to any Liberal candidate who fought in 
a rural constituency in the 1910 elections, his answer, 
in nine cases out of ten, will be either ‘“ No,’’ or 
‘“Scarcely at all.’’ What is the real significance of this 
almost universal experience? No one can deny the exis- 
tence of a land-hunger, widespread and eager; nor, if 
the administration of Mr. Harcourt’s Act had satisfied 
this desire to any great extent, can anyone doubt that 
some much larger measure of gratitude and support 
would have been accorded to Liberal candidates in agri- 
cultural districts. A very brief acquaintance with 
political life, it is true, soon destroys any exuberant 
expectations of political gratitude. Nevertheless, when 
one remembers the intense interest aroused by the 
passing of the Small Holdings Act, something more than 
normal ingratitude is needed to account for the apathy 
and bitter discontent so often manifested in rural dis- 
tricts during the last elections. How significant is the 
fact that Liberal candidates in some counties very rarely 
alluded to the Act in their speeches, and if they in- 
cluded any reference to this measure in their Address, 
felt it almost incumbent upon them to apologise for the 
comparative failure of an Act the advent of which had 
been marked by such high promise. 

How well I remember those meetings in the autumn 
and winter of 1907! I myself held some fifty. Laborers 
and others trudged through the dark, muddy lanes and 
listened with renewed hope to an account of the new 
measure, its compulsory clauses, its opportunities for 
the provision of decent cottages, and the creation of 
Credit Banks. Many of these were men who had been 
roused by the menace of Protection and the hope of 
Land Reform to cast their votes for Liberalism—poor 
men, living in poor houses, on poor fare—and they 
looked to the Liberal party for the help they badly 
needed. 

Have Liberals any particular reason for self-con- 
gratulation on the results of their Small Holdings legis- 
lation? The official data of success and failure are 
furnished by the Reports of 1908, 1909, and 1910, the 
last of which has just made a rather belated appearance. 

First, as to the number of applicants. In 1908, the 
first year of the Act’s working, 23,285 men applied for 
land, and of this number no fewer than 10,083 were 
rejected as unsuitable! This wholesale refusal of nearly 
fifty per cent. of the applicants has not received the 
attention it deserves. It is repeated in the figures for 
1909, for out of 3,598 fresh applicants, 1,609 were 
promptly struck off the “suitable’’ list. A slight im- 
provement occurs in 1910, but, nevertheless, two in five 
of the latest applicants were refused. On what grounds 
were these sweeping rejections made? The humble appli- 
cants in our rural parishes have been left to the tender 
mercies of “ local committees,’’ consisting in most cases 
of squires, land-agents, large farmers, and persons of 
this type, the vast majority of them bitter Tories, imbued 
with a hearty dislike and distrust of Liberal legislation 
in general and the Small Holdings Act in particular. 
Nobody would, of course, deny for a moment that some 
of the applicants may have been notoriously drunken, 
idle, or hopelessly inefficient, and as such most justifiably 
excluded from the benefits of the new law. But pre- 
texts of a wholly different order have sufficed in some 
cases to bring about the removal of a man’s name from 
the list. Sometimes the very natural resentment dis- 
played by poor men against rough, inquisitorial methods 
of gauging the amount of their capital has furnished 
a ground for refusing to entertain an application. The 
great majority, however, of the refusals were no doubt 
based on financial reasons. The applicant might be an 
honest, sober, and industrious man, but if he could not 
produce evidence of possessing capital to the extent, say 
of £5 an acre, the County Council would decline to 
place his name on their list. Nevertheless, the case of 
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poor, but deserving applicants was expressly provided 
for in the Act, which offered facilities and encourage- 
ment to County Councils willing to undertake the 
formation of “Land” and “Credit’’ Banks. These 
banks have succeeded admirably on the Continent, and 
also in Ireland. Yet not a single County Council in 
England appears to have made any effort to establish 
such a means of providing the necessary capital for the 
poor men whose applications have been ruthlessly re- 
jected. It is indeed pitiable that under an Act which 
was intended to “colonise England’’ and “ lighten the 
gloom which had settled on so many of our villages,”’ 
nearly half the applicants have been summarily denied 
any succor, and have been driven back to the “gloom ” 
from which the Act was meant to deliver them! 

Take again, the case of houses. Here again, there 
has been no genuine effort to carry out the “ housing ’’ 
clauses of the Act. The 1909 Report declares that 
“very few of the applicants are willing to move from 
their immediate neighborhood.” One of the reasons 
at the root of this unwillingness is the simple fact that 
the applicant has little prospect of securing any other 
house if he abandons his present dwelling. Over 3,000 
applicants have asked for houses. In Cheshire 109 
applicants out of a total of 150 wished for cottages on 
their holdings. In Northumberland 166 out of 274, 
and soon. What is the net result of this large demand? 
Not a single cottage was apparently built by any County 
Council in 1908, and in 1909 the grand total amounted 
to 74, while of these no fewer than 35 were built on 
a single estate. The figures at the present moment 
stand as follows—514 cottages for 3,000 applicants in 
3} years! It is true that no direct obligation, in this 
respect, is imposed by the Act on the County Councils. 
But what the figures and facts prove is that, speaking 
generally, the County Councils carry out the provisions 
of the Act in a dull and grudging spirit, without a 
spark of real enthusiasm or any ardent desire to render 
the Act that widespread blessing which it might become 
in more sympathetic hands. 

Cabinet Ministers have referred to the results of 
the Small Holdings Act as if they were eminently satis- 
factory, and, no doubt, an excellent case can be made 
out, if we are content to contrast them with the miser- 
able outcome of the Tory Act of 1892—800 acres in 
15 years. But this line of argument is not adequate 
for the Radical who means business. The Tory Act was 
of the ‘‘ shop-window ”’ type: it was never seriously in- 
tended to subdivide the soil of English landlords, and 
it fulfilled its negative purpose admirably. The acquisi- 
tion of 89,000 acres in 34 years naturally provides a 
forcible contrast to the puerilities of Tory “ Land 
Reform ’’; but these statistics will, in hundreds of Eng- 
lish and Welsh villages, be received without a vestige of 
enthusiasm. It is, of course, no consolation to an 
Oxfordshire or Berkshire laborer who has waited 
patiently for 34 years without any tangible result, if 
he learns that much has been accomplished in Cam- 
bridgeshire or Norfolk. The one bitter fact for him is that 
since the initial meeting when he was accepted as an 
“approved applicant,’’ he has been treated with con- 
temptuous neglect. The figures recently published speak 
for themselves. Since the Act came into force in 
January, 1908, 30,886 persons (apart from 34 associa- 
tions) have applied for land; 17,595 have been “ pro- 
visionally approved of.’’ By December, 1910, three years 
have elapsed since the “colonisation of England” was 
initiated, and only 4,853 “ colonists’’ are in possession 
of land. In 1911 there still remain 8,168 applicants 
and 7 associations unprovided with small holdings— 
nearly fifty per cent. still unsatisfied after 3} years’ 
working of the Act! What sincere reformer can be 
satisfied with such results and prospects? “ Hopes,’’ 
say the Commissioners, ‘“‘ have sometimes been en- 
couraged which have proved impossible of realisation.’’ 
What hopes, and why impossible? After all the en- 
thusiastic speeches which preceded the Small Holdings 
Act—speeches by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord 
Carrington, and other responsible politicians—the rural 
population was most certainly entitled to expect a great 








deal more than what has been achieved by this measure. 
Our agricultural laborers form one of the most neglected 
classes of the community. From generation to genera- 
tion they have been neglected or misled by empty 
promises. Their endurance has been amazing. They 
have seen the realisation of their simple ambitions from 
afar—zéppwpev iddvres—and preserved their souls in 
patience, but Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 
and other distant things have intervened again and 
again between these humble aspirants and the shifting 
vision of better things to come. Then came that annus 
mirabilis 1906, and the laborers were roused from the 
political apathy which had followed the enthusiasm of 
Joseph Arch’s days. “ Old Age Pensions ’’ and “‘ Access 
to the Land ’’ became the war cries of those who felt 
their hearts touched by the pathetic history of a Suffolk 
or Oxfordshire laborer, and longed to see him freed 
from the petty tyrannies and degrading patronage which 
too often encompass his career from the cradle to the 
grave. Old Age Pensions, thank God! have become an 
accomplished fact, and the amount of happiness which 
can be conferred by five shillings a week may indicate to 
the political student the economic conditions under 
which the recipients must have fought their life-struggle 
of three-score years and ten. If only our land legisla- 
tion could have kept pace with the Pensions Act! But 
our measure of land reform must, alas, to some extent 
be regarded as a comparative failure. It has done 
something; in comparison with former measures of the 
kind it has achieved a very great deal; but its results 
have hitherto fallen far short of the level demanded by 
reasonable enthusiasm and long delayed hopes. “If 
applicants are patient and not unreasonable,’’ 
say the Commissioners in April, 1911, “it should be 
quite possible to satisfy the whole of the present demand 
within the next two years.’’ This then represents the 
highest flights of official optimism! By the end of 1912 
—some 54 years after the passing of the Act—some- 
thing like half of the original applicants may find them- 
selves in enjoyment of the benefits of an Act which 
was passed in order to provide them with land “ within 
a reasonable time ’’ and “ with the least possible delay.” 
Five and a half years—no inconsiderable fraction of a 
laborer’s life! And meanwhile the poor applicant has 
to endure the ridicule of Tories who sneer at his Board 
of Agriculture (under a Liberal Government) which is 
impotent or unwilling to help him. On the other hand, 
he is in some cases a “ marked man,’’ and exposed to 
the petty acts of ill-will which the leaders of village 
Toryism do not scruple to inflict at times upon humble 
men who aspire to some small measure of greater inde- 
pendence. Can anyone be surprised that hundreds of 
applicants have “dropped off’’ from sheer weariness 
and disgust? 

And what of the future? For the demand for small 
holdings continues, and were confidence more fully 
established the “colonisation of England ’’ might become 
a reality instead of a phrase already relegated to the 
limbo of political promises which have become ridicu- 
lous in the light of subsequent performance. Liberal 
Cabinets naturally tend to be “urban” in sentiment and 
sympathy: and it sometimes happens that few Cabinet 
Ministers have much personal experience of the simple 
and pathetic politics of a rural parish. And so it comes 
to pass that the village is somewhat neglected in the 
daily ministration of political benefits. Nevertheless, 
one might reasonably ask that some greater infusion of 
Liberal sentiment and fearless activity might be made 
evident in our Board of Agriculture. I have not the 
slightest desire to question the zeal and devotion of the 
existing officials—no one could do this who knows them 
—but it certainly came as a shock to Radicals when we 
were informed in the House of Commons that the Small 
Holdings Commissioners had been selected because they 
“would be persone grate to rural landowners! ”’ 
Might not a few commissioners be appointed who would 
be more especially persone grate to the villagers? In 
any case more of these officials are urgently needed if 
the bona fides of the Government’s Smal] Holdings policy 
is to be firmly established, and fresh hope instilled into 
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the hearts of disappointed and discouraged Liberals in 
rural constituencies. But it may perhaps be difficult to 
secure the services of capable and energetic men, with 
real enthusiasm, if they are appointed as merely 
“Temporary Commissioners,’’ and so exposed to the 
serious risk of dismissal at the hands of any subsequent 
Tory ministry. 

Lastly, we must have a new and better Act. If 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s hopes and prophecies 
are to be fulfilled—if the laborer is to be given a real 
chance to emancipate himself from the quasi-serfdom of 
thirteen shillings a week and a “ tied’’ cottage—if our 
young men and women are to be kept in the country 
villages, a much stronger measure of Land Reform is 
needed than the Small Holdings Act of 1907. The 
Scottish Bill of the same year has shown us the right way. 


E. N. Bennett. 





Che Drama. 


A FABLE FOR CRITICS. 
(“Fanny's First Play,” produced at the Little Theatre.) 


‘‘ Tue function of comedy,’’ says a certain Mr. G. B. 
Shaw, “is nothing less than the destruction of old- 
established morals.’’ ‘‘ The function of comedy,’ in 
effect says the unrevealed author or authoress of 
“ Fanny’s First Play,’’ “is to hold the mirror upside 
down to our most sacred institutions, beginning with the 
dramatic critics.’’ Disciples are notoriously given to 
accentuating and under-lining their masters, and though 
the audience at the Little Theatre roared with laughter 
at the presentations of the eminent Mr. W. as 
‘“Mr. Trotter,’’ and the severe Mr. B. as ‘‘Mr. 
Vaughan,’’ I should personally have felt more satisfied 
had I caught Mr. Shaw’s approving smile in the stalls. 
For conceive the aggravated impiety of this proceeding. 
It may indeed be to the good that a British dramatist 
is now permitted to discuss his country, religion, 
the family, marriage, or the social order, and that it is 
no longer compulsory on him, in approaching these 
topics, to regard everyone of them as a joke, with no 
relevance to the really important business of love-making, 
properly or improperly, to which it was assumed that 
the entire British nation was exclusively devoted. But 
I cannot think that one of the writers responsible for 
this slight and possibly passing diversion of the British 
play would drag from their urban or suburban retreats 
the leading representatives of the profession who, 
merely in the exercise of their duty, have labored to keep 
it on the older and safer, if less ambitious, ways. Mr. 
Shaw may be a Diabolonian;* but he is at least a 
gentleman. He has even been a dramatic critic. And 
if by ill chance it be he who has forgotten the obligations 
of comradeship, the memories of old fatigues bravely 
endured together, then indeed the French sapper, to 
whom nothing was sacred, was a mere Archbishop 
compared with him. 

For myself, I confess I was too amused at the 
audacity of this innovation to be completely sensible of 
its extreme impropriety, though I fully appreciate Mr. 
Walkley’s delicate rebuke of it in the columns of Thurs- 
day’s ‘‘ Times.’’ What I imagine the Shaw-O’Dowda 
plan to be is to get on the stage a mixture of 
morality play, conversation play, farcical comedy, and 
revue—a typical example of the author’s own dramatic 
method and an express defence of it. For this pur- 
pose he uses the “ induction,”’ in which a certain Count 
O’Dowda and a selection of our best and most 
honored dramatic critics prologise before the curtain. 
The Count is a virtuoso, a late nineteenth-century 
D’Orsay, exquisitely attired in ruffles, blue coat, and 











* For a further exposition of this point of view, in 504 pages, see 
Dr. Archibald Henderson’s ‘‘ George Bernard Shaw, His Life and 
Works.” Hurst & Blackett. 








white knee-breeches, who has retired to the Grand Canal 
(Venice not the Junction) in order to live the life of art— 
the art of Watteau and Pergolesi. His daughter does 
not take after him. She is a flighty little Cambridge 
Fabian, who, unknown to her father, has turned 
suffragette, and seen the inside of Holloway Gaol. She 
has written a play. Her father knows that she has the 
trick of perfection in dress ; therefore will not her play be 
as pretty and gossamer a thing as his notion of art? 
And who so fit to interpret this delicacy as the dramatic 
critics, who accordingly have been promised a fee of 
ten guineas a-piece to come to a private birthday per- 
formance of it. The girl endears herself to these gentle- 
men, especially to the susceptible “ Mr. Trotter ’’ in the 
costume of a new English Academician, and then the 
curtain rises on the appalling reality. 
For the play has nothing in common with Watteau 
and Pergolesi. It is all hideous twentieth century, 
with mockery, smashed idols, revolting children, 
London street life and talk, snobbery, vice, hypocrisy, 
as its main themes, and only a slight half- 
heard little tune of sweetness and reconciliation un- 
derneath. It runs on two families, the Gilbeys and the 
Knoxes, partners in a drapery firm, partners too in 
dulness, pretence, vulgarity, and now proposing to “bud”’ 
all these things out for a new generation through the 
marriage of a son and a daughter. They reckon with- 
out the younger generation. For the son and daughter 
have both vanished simultaneously for a fortnight, one 
to Brighton, the other to a country aunt’s. But 
Brighton turns out to be Holloway Gaol and the 
aunt is Wormwood Scrubbs, whither Bobby Gilbey and 
Margaret Knox have been taken for being drunk and 
disorderly and assaulting the police. This is clearly the 
end of all things for the Gilbeys and the Knoxes, who 
will not be able, in future, even to visit each other, or 
to withstand the collective outrage on Denmark Hill. 
But what is the shame, so far as this wild couple are 
concerned? With Bobby it is dissipation and Dora 
Delaney (of Stepney). They, after a night at a music- 
hall, have insulted a “copper’’ and been sentenced to- 
gether. With Margaret, it is religious emotion, carried, 
quite as in Herbert Spencer’s analysis of it, to the near 
but not always friendly regions of art and spiritual ad- 
venture. In short, Margaret, throbbing from a Salvation 
Army service, wants more song, more excitement, finds 
them in a West-end music-hall, into which she strays, and 
a following dance and glass of champagne with a French 
lieutenant of marines. Both are as innocent as dances 
and French lieutenants may equally be, but it is boat- 
race night, and the police break into the noisy dancing 
room, hustle Margaret, and are struck by her, and 
treated with a masterly savate on the part of the lieu- 
tenant. Margaret gets prison and the drunkard’s cell, 
and also gets to know the world, sin, government, her 
own nature, and freedom, all in her one woman’s dash at 
the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Bobby’s problem is different. He, too, has freed himself 
for what he is and must be. Pretence, respectability, are 
gone from both of them. But while he has simply chosen 
the mate who, fille de joie though she be, is the better 
human stuff, the fiery Margaret must do more. She must 
drop her sham-religiosity, and live out her life as 
her deepest impulse bids her do. But the in- 
fection of anarchy spreads through the Gilbey-Knox 
households. The fathers—Mr. Shaw-O’Dowda is not 
at all partial to fathers—have caught it from their 
children, and broken loose too. But for them no 
freedom is possible. They must stick to their con- 
ventions ; for if they go, all that is left is mere middle 
aged, self-indulgent wickedness. Only to Mrs. Knox, 
the truly pious woman, a fuller revelation has come. 
Deep answers to deep ; sincerity to sincerity. When she 
comes to think of it, she sees that her child has done 
no harm; Margaret has been awakened out of her 
no-life to such vital purpose as is in waiting for her, and 
even though she has talked the language of the Devil, 
and mixed it with the celestial tongue, she is of the 
righteous, not of the lost. Does Shaw-O’Dowda not 
know the language and the thoughts of the pious mother 
of our time and his? Nay, he knows it well. And those 
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who have once heard it, as I have heard it in all its 
noble severity, will never forget it. 

Dear me! I have been writing seriously about this 
scandalous, irreverent, devil-may-care farce, as if it 
were a homily on life or a laughing philosophy. How 
ridiculous! For here is Mr. Walkley making himself up 
as “ Mr. Trotter,’’ and telling us that it is “ very harm- 
less, good-humored, middle-aged fun.’’ So think the 
critics, who, when the curtain falls, surround the horror- 
stricken dilettante from Venice, and, being quite in- 
different to the subject of the play, answer his fevered 
inquiries as to how his exquisite daughter can possibly 
be the author of such an outrage by calmly putting 
the piece on to the shoulders of Sir Arthur Pinero, 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Barrie, and finally, on Mr. Shaw. 
Had I not laid on those members of the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy of all denominations who compose 
the staff of THe Nation a strict injunction against 
mentioning Mr. Shaw’s name for at least one number 
of that Journal, I should be disposed to revert to the 
subject next week. In default, I refer my readers to Dr. 
Henderson. 


H. W. M. 


P.S.—The acting of “ Fanny’s First Play ’’ at the 
Little Theatre is the most perfect example of the art 
to be seen in London—an example in the case of Miss 
Christine Silver, Miss Dorothy Minto, Mr. Harcourt 
Williams, and Miss Lillah McCarthy of the most 
sprightly and finished representation, in the case of Miss 
Cicely Hamilton, of the utmost nobility and refinement 
of drawing. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE RIOTS IN CHAMPAGNE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Discontent has been prevalent among French 
wine-growers in recent years. They complain of fraud 
and of over-production; and the measures which have 
been taken from time to time having failed to satisfy 
them, they seem disposed to take the matter into their 
own hands. The wine-growers of the South set some 
three years ago an example which has recently been 
followed in Champagne ; but in Champagne it is precisely 
a law aimed at fraud, which has been the immediate 
cause of the agitation. First Aube protested against 
the new law, which made it impossible for wine grown 
in Aube to be sold any longer as champagne, and then 
Marne protested still more violently against a resolution 
of the Senate demanding the repeal of the law. The 
problem of satisfying the two departments seems almost 
insoluble, for their interests are directly opposed. 

The law, which was passed under the auspices of the 
Briand Ministry, came into force at the beginning of 
February. It was the result of a long agitation for the 
limitation of the champagne district. Much of the wine 
sold as champagne is made of grapes grown in various 
parts of France, and even outside France. Sometimes 
these grapes are imported to Reims or Epernay, and 
there made into champagne; sometimes the wine itself 
is made outside Champagne, perhaps on the frontier of 
Germany. At least one well-known champagne house 
is alleged to possess such a branch factory, and to sell 
the wine there produced in bottles bearing the same 
labels as the wine which the firm makes in Champagne 
itself. 

Several laws have been passed with the object of re- 
pressing frauds in the wine trade, but, either because 
they were themselves inadequate or else because they 
have not been properly administered, they have failed to 
put a stop to fraudulent practices. Hence the demand 
for ‘‘ delimitation,’’ which has at last been conceded to 
the wine-growers of the Marne with such unpleasant 
results. The wine-growers of the burgundy and bor- 
deaux districts are demanding similar measures, and it 
is probable that, if they were conceded, they would have 
similar results. 

Had the law merely enacted that wine sold as cham- 
pagne must be made of grapes grown in the old province 














of Champagne, the wine-growers of Aube would have 
welcomed it. But the Marne wine-growers were not 
satisfied with such a limitation; they demanded and 
obtained the restriction of the name ‘“‘ champagne’”’ to 
wine made of grapes grown in Marne, although Aube 
is as much a part of Champagne as Marne, and the 
Aube wine has always been known as champagne. This 
restriction is ruinous to Aube, which can no longer send 
its wine to Epernay or Reims to be made into cham- 
pagne, nor sell it as champagne if it is made in Aube. 
It means a drop in price from about two shillings to 
about sixpence a bottle. Aube is, therefore, fighting 
for its bread-and-butter, and public opinion is mainly 
on its side. 

Marne, however, has a case. It cannot be denied 
that the peculiar flavor which has given champagne its 
celebrity is possessed only by wine made of grapes grown 
on the slopes of a small district, of which Epernay is 
the centre, and which ends, roughly, at Reims in the 
north, at the border of Aisne in the east, at Chalons- 
sur-Marne in the west, and at a line drawn from Mont- 
mirail to Vertus in the south. Immediately north and 
south of this district practically no grapes are grown, 
but further south is the wine-growing district of the 
Aube, which is the bone of contention. Marne com- 
plains that a great deal of wine is imported into Aube, 
and thence sent to Reims or Epernay as Aube wine; 
this, however, can be met by measures similar to those 
which have been taken to prevent the importation of 
wine into Marne, and is not a valid reason for excluding 
Aube from the chempagne district. The only valid 
reason is the first, namely, that Aube wine, even when 
it has been treated by the special champagne process, 
haa net the precise flavor of genuine champagne in the 
technical sense of the term. But how many champagne 
drinkers are capable of detecting that flavor? After 
all, the Aube wine is perfectly sound and wholesome ; 
it is grown in Champagne, and those who buy it at 
from two to four francs a bottle know well that they 
are not buying a wine grown in the district of Reims 
and Epernay. If the Aube wine were sold as Pommery 
or Veuve Clicquot at nine francs a bottle, the purchaser 
would have reason to complain, but it is not. It is 
made by small firms, who sell it under their own name, 
and never attempt or hope to get the price of the great 
brands of champagne. 

The limitation of the champagne district is not to 
the interest even of all the inhabitants of Marne; it 
means the destruction of the small makers, and loss of 
work to their employees. The bad vintages of the last 
two years in Marne have already inflicted much hard- 
ship, and the Marne wine-growers are suffering from these 
at least as much as from fraudulent competition. When 
there is no wine in Marne, limitation cannot help them. 
The people really interested in limiting the champagne 
district are the great champagne houses, and it is they 
who have brought it about, and have persuaded the 
Marne wine-growers to back them. 

But for the foolish precipitance of the Senate, the 
agitation would not have turned into riot. The Aube 
wine-growers showed great self-restraint, and in Aube 
there were only one or two isolated acts of violence. The 
movement in Aube took the form of a strike of local 
authorities ; all the municipal councils resigned, and local 
government was at a standstill. The situation in these 
circumstances was an anxious one, but it never became 
critical, thanks in large measure to the wise moderation 
of the Prefect and the other authorities. It is most 
creditable to M. Monis that he refused to listen to the 
outcries of the Conservative and reactionary press, which 
as usual demanded “strong action.’”’ The demonstra- 
tions of the Aube wine-growers were remarkable alike 
for their organisation and their numbers. At Troyes, 
on Easter Day, there seemed at one moment to be a 
danger of a collision between the demonstrators and the 
military forces ; the demonstrators refused to retire unless 
the soldiers were withdrawn, and the Prefect. refused to 
withdraw the soldiers; ultimately it was arranged that 
both forces should retire at the same time, and they 
departed peacefully in opposite directions. 

In Marne, on the other hand, there was a sudden out- 
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burst of fury when the Senate, in opposition to the 


Government, passed its resolution in favor of the entire 
repeal of the limitation law. Houses and champagne 
factories were burned down, and whole stocks of wine 
destroyed, before the authorities had had time to inter- 
fere. The reasons which actuated the rioters are obscure ; 
they professed to be revenging themselves on fraudulent 
makers, but some of the firms whose property was 
destroyed are among the most prominent advocates of 
limitation, and cannot be suspected of fraud. There is 
the usual story of a secret revolutionary council issuing 
orders, but not the smallest evidence of its existence has 
been obtained by the police. Probably it is a case of 
popular anger striking out more or less blindly. Several 
persons have been arrested in Marne, but the Govern- 
ment is still showing prudence and moderation. 

How the problem will be solved remains to be seen. 
Aube indignantly refuses the proposed compromise that 
Aube wine should be labelled “ champagne de |’ Aube,”’ 
and will be content with nothing but inclusion in the 
champagne district. It is certain that the law cannot be 
left as it is, and almost equally certain that limitation 
will not be entirely abolished. Probably Aube will have 
its way, and the name “ champagne ’’ will be restricted 
to wine grown in the province. A Parliamentary Com- 
mission is inquiring into the matter. 

These events show the danger of legislation which 
sets one part of France against another; it will be 
long before the bitter feeling between Aube and Marne 
is assuaged. The existing laws against fraud and adul- 
teration would probably be effective enough if they were 
strictly administered, and, if not, they might have been 
made so without experiments in limitation. Now that 
limitation has been begun in Champagne, it will be 
almost impossible to resist the demand for it elsewhere, 
and the districts excluded from the privileged areas will 
probably follow the example of Aube. Then, when an 
attempt is made to appease the excluded, the included 
may follow the example of Marne. It is hard to protect 
one interest without injuring another, and it is often 
the public interest that suffers most from protection. 

Nothing has been more significant than the revolu- 
tionary spirit which has been aroused both in Aube 
and Marne; the two departments are in opposition to 
each other, but they agree in waving red flags and 
singing the Internationale. By a common accord they 
turn to Socialism as the remedy for their grievances. 
This has been significant of every movement of this kind 
for some years past; it was so in the South three years 
ago. A great change has come over the French peasant 
of late; formerly he was conservative to the backbone, 
though also profoundly republican as a rule. The small 
landowners were looked upon as the impregnable ram- 
part against Socialism. It is not possible any longer so 
to regard them; one symptom after another has shown 
how the revolutionary spirit is permeating the rural 
population. Who would have expected the small 
farmers of Aube to plant the red flag on every village 
mairie and on the prefecture itself? They are not yet 
convinced Socialists, but the mere fact that, when the 
shoe pinches, they become Socialists and revolutionaries 
instinctively, shows how the idea is maturing. 

And the shoe pinches pretty often. The life of 
the small French farmer is not one of idyllic bliss such 
as the advocates of peasant proprietorship paint for us. 
He often saves money, but by dint of grinding toil 
which makes life not worth living, by stinting himself 
even in necessaries, and too often by sweating his own 
family. No English agricultural laborer would exchange 
his life for that of the child of a small French farmer. 
The exodus from the country into the towns, nearly as 
great here as in England, is due to the fact that life in 
the country is intolerable. Work that ought to be done 
by machinery is done by hand-labor, and the hours are 
appalling. The truth is that the system of small 
ownership is breaking down. Only fully organised co- 
operation can redeem it, and for that the assistance of 
the community is necessary.—Yours, &c , 

R. E. D. 

Paris, April 19th, 1911. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE LATE MR. BUCHANAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The late Mr. Buchanan’s many friends would like 
to have some appreciation of his valuable work at the India 
Office, which his untimely death so tragically closed. His 
appointment fell at a critical time, and carried exceptional 
responsibilities. India was very much to the front in the 
last Parliament. Mr. Morley retired to the House of Lords 
because the strain of departmental work and of representing 
India in the House of Commons had proved too much for 
him. On Mr. Buchanan devolved the heavy Parliamentary 
burden which his chief laid down. There had been times 
when Mr. Morley, notwithstanding his prestige and great 
personality, had been hard pressed by the active group of 
Liberals and Labor members who were dissatisfied with the 
policy and administrative methods of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and who found ample material for questions and 
criticism in the “ partition’? of Bengal, the Press and 
Seditious Meetings Acts, the deportations, and the general 
policy of repression and coercion. 

Mr. Buchanan, coming untried to the post, and with 
no special knowledge of the Indian political situation, had a 
very difficult and delicate task. He had to familiarise 
himself, at short notice, with intricate questions, on which 
controversy ran high, to stand the fire of members of his 
own party, who were exceptionally well-informed on Indian 
affairs, to explain and defend the Government point of 
view, and the acts of its officers, and generally to make out 
the best possible case for measures which were often re- 
pugnant to Liberal principles. This meant great and in- 
cessant labor, good judgment, and fine temper, and a certain 
detachment of mind. He admittedly succeeded beyond 
expectation. Sir Henry Cotton, in the course of the debate 
on the Indian Budget in the 1908 session, spoke with warmth 
and evident feeling of his “invariable courtesy’’ and his 
*‘ accessibility.” His candor, his modesty, and his genuine 
interest in India and its people, won him respect and liking. 
He affected no superior knowledge. His ordinary attitude 
was that of a layman, who did not pretend to be a specialist 
in the recondite transactions of the Indian administration, 
and whose only claim to be heard was that he had studied 
the facts to the best of his ability. The permanent officials 
of the India Office knew that this modesty marked a very 
close and critical examination of the subject, and a thorough 
mastery of the case in hand. He spared no pains to this 
end, being content with the humility of the true student to 
suffer gladly the homilies of financial and other experts, and 
to absorb masses of raw and unattractive material from 
reports and Blue-books. His mentors appreciated this 
capacity for taking trouble; but they equally appreciated 
his intellectual capacity and independent judgment, his fine 
culture and almost fastidious choice of words, his obvious 
disinterestedness and honesty of purpose, and his anxiety 
to promote the real welfare of India and its inhabitants. 

His power of mastering facts and presenting a case with 
lucidity was exhibited on four occasions. In July, 1908, his 
speech in the annual debate on the Indian Budget was a 
careiul and well-balanced survey of current Indian affairs. 
In December of the same year, in piloting the Indian Loans 
Bill through a House disposed to be critical and appre- 
hensive of the growth of Indian expenditure, he showed a 
remarkable grasp of finance, and faculty for unravelling its 
mysteries. In February of the following year, in reply to 
Mr. Mackarness’s amendment to the Address, he had the 
difficult, and no doubt uncongenial, task of defending the 
Indian police and the “deportation’’ policy. He urged 
patience and hope in the speedy fruition of promised 
reforms. “ Be careful that nothing is done here,”’ he said, 
“to frustrate or delay the permanent march of India along 
the safe and peaceful lines of constitutional development.” 
Six weeks later, on the eve of the illness that has proved 
fatal, he had the privilege of. expounding the policy of 
constitutional development embodied in the India Councils 
Bill. His speech on the second reading of the Bill evidently 
came from the heart. He saw in the measure the dawn 
of a better day in India. “If British rule,” he said, “is to 
be strong and stable, it must be progressive, and it cam 
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only be progressive by giving to the Indian something to 
live for.”’ It was his unselfish ambition to conduct through 
all its stages in the House of Commons this large-hearted 
project of Constitutional reform. Dis aliter visum. His 
death adds one more tragedy to the many that strew the 
pages of Parliamentary history, and point a moral to the 
aspirant for political fame.—Yours, &c., 
“One Wuo Knows.” 
April 19th, 1911. 


THE POLITICS OF CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I make one last protest against any attempt 
to identify the question of Compulsory Service with party 
politics? I joined the National Service League as soon as 
it was formed; some dozen times a year I find myself 
speaking for it on public platforms, and I often hear its 
officials discuss the League policy in private. With all 
this experience, I have neither heard nor seen anything 
to make me suspect any danger to Liberalism in the move- 
ment. Why should there be, seeing that Lord Roberts 
advocates what was long ago championed by John Stuart 
Mill, and iS even now being put into practice by our 
Colonial Labor Leaders? I am compelled to admit, with 
some feeling of shame, that it is our own party which is 
doing most at the present moment to turn the question of 
a democratic home-defence army into a purely sectarian 
matter. You never hear anybody say, ‘‘ I am a Conser- 
vative, and therefore opposed on principle to voluntary 
service ’’: yet almost any day one hears, ‘‘ I am a Liberal, 
and therefore opposed on principle to compulsory service.”’ 
Yet to argue any question of national defence on other 
grounds than of its own intrinsic merits, must, in the long 
run, be disastrous not only to national but even to party 
interests. This is felt by an increasing number of Liberals : 
on one occasion lately, we were three to three on a National 
Service League platform. 

Of Sir Ian Hamilton’s arguments, endorsed by you, I 
will answer only the most important : that compulsory service 
would dry up our recruiting sources for the volunteer 
regular army. All English experience proves the contrary ; 
the figures of recruiting from compulsorily-drilled boys, 
Militiamen, and Special Reservists, all show that a man 
who has once been drilled is more likely to volunteer for the 
Army than one who has not. Even the case on which Sir 
Ian most relies—the re-enlistment of three-year men—gives 
us forty per cent. of recruits, or far more than we should, 
in fact, need. Foreign experience points the same way. 
In Switzerland, in addition to the same amount of com- 
pulsion advocated by the National Service League, there is 
more volunteer soldiering, man for man, than in these islands 
at present. You take the case of Holland, and point out 
that the oversea army, raised from her “ conscripted ”’ 
population, is less than that which we have now, and should 
always require. Yet the fact is that Holland gets all the 
men she asks for; and it is for Sir Ian to prove that, if she 
needed an oversea army of our size, she could not raise it. 
We all know that the worst field in the civilised world for 
voluntary recruiting, in spite of heavy bribes, is North 
America, where there is no compulsory training whatever. 
“Whitaker” puts it in a nutshell (p. 667) “ U.S.A. Reorg. 
in progress. Recruiting unsatisfactory, desertions frequent.” 
—Yours, &c., 


April 18th, 1911. G. G. Covtron. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In an article on “The Politics of Conscription ”’ 
in your last issue, it is stated that the military argument 
against Conscription for this country is, that it would ruin 
recruiting for the Regular Army. 

If by this word “conscription ’’ we are to understand 
Lord Roberts’s proposal for a few months’ compulsory 
training in the Territorial Force, may I ask for (1) the really 
expert military authority; and (2) the evidence, in support 
of this prophecy ? 

First, as to authority. On the one side, as far as I 
have been able to discover, stands Sir Ian Hamilton—alone! 
and his opinions—in 1910—are so much at variance with 
those of the same writer after the Russo-Japanese war, that 





I am still trying to find one officer who attaches any weight 
to them. On the other side stand a body of experts of the 
very highest military experience and reputation, and Lord 
Roberts might well ask—in vain—why the War Minister 
should have selected Sir Ian as his special pleader rather 
than Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, Lord Grenfell, 
Sir Charles Douglas, Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny, General 
Nicholson, to mention only a few names that occur to us— 
three of them Field-Marshals, four of them Adjutant- 
Generals (far longer than Sir Ian): and by no means least 
in importance is the verdict of Colonel A. J. Wright, C.B., 
for nine years one of the chief recruiting officers, who says: 
“T am strongly of opinion that the training proposed by the 
League ’—Lord Roberts’s proposal—‘ will vastly improve 
recruiting for the Regulars.” 

So much, and much more, for authority. But when we 
ask for facts as grounds for the prophecy, the case against 
it becomes overwhelming. There are no facts in history to 
support it: all the facts that go nearest towards supplying 
an analogy support exactly the opposite conclusion. On the 
one hand, it is utterly impossible to draw logical deductions 
from something that is absolutely unlike that with which it 
is compared: the years of very vigorous military service on 
the Continent, at a pay of 2d. per day, with no great oversea 
possessions to garrison and with the certainty of good 
employment at home, cannot by any stretch of casuistry be 
compared with the proposals and conditions we are con- 
sidering. On the other hand, the striking success, as 
sources of recruiting, of the Militia, the Special Reserve, 
the “ Spectator ’’ Company, the Duke of York’s School, and 
similar institutions, make us ask for something more than 
a mere assertion that four or five months’ training in the 
Territorials will have exactly the opposite effect to the same 
conditions in the Special Reserve. But here is what seems 
to me the strongest argument of all. In the case of 80 or 90 
per cent. of Regular Recruits, there will be no question 
whatever of enlisting from the Territorial Force: they will 
enlist just exactly at the same age and for the same reason 
that they do now. These lads enlist from dire necessity, 
with very little of the voluntary about it. They want to be 
fed, clothed, housed, cared for, and paid 1s. 2d. a day for 
12, or, with luck, 21 years, with the prospect of India or 
other mysterious countries thrown in as a little excitement. 
Are they going to give up these long years of freedom from 
pecuniary care for the sake of four months, at 6d. less pay? 

These questions have been repeatedly asked ever since 
the appearance of Sir Ian Hamilton’s book, but, as far as 
we have been able to gather, not the smallest attempt has 
ever been made to answer them.—Yours, &c., 

G. P. Batty. 

April 12th, 1911. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As the headmaster of a school which no one would 
call by any other name than Secondary, I have been some- 
what puzzled by the views taken of the Civil Service 
examinations by some of your correspondents; and since a 
letter, signed “ Public Servant,’’ in your issue of April 15th 
contains something like an appeal to people like myself for 
an expression of opinion, I feel inclined to ask you to allow 
me to put a few points for consideration. 

I want to state as briefly as possible the chances offered 
by the present system to boys educated at the school for 
which I am responsible, believing it to be typical of the great 
mass of Secondary Schools throughout the country, although 
its position in London gives it advantages at present which 
I should be the last to deny. 

I. The Higher Division is necessarily attainable only 
by those who win scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or who, being of that intellectual calibre, are able to 
continue their education for two or three years after leaving 
school. Almost any boy who is good enough to win a 
scholarship can proceed to Oxford or Cambridge, with the 
aid of the Local Authority: but two facts count against the 
Higher Division for boys from Secondary Schools—first, the 
high age limit, imposing the risk of being stranded in case 
of failure at 23, with a not very marketable commodity of 
accomplishments: second, the value attached in the ex- 
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amination to literary or linguistic skill, which to our boys 
is much less easy of acquisition than proficiency in Mathe- 
matics or Natural Science. 

II. The Intermediate Division has come in for some 
hard words from your correspondents upon an assumption 
which surprises me. That assumption is that the Inter- 
mediate Division is placed beyond the reach of the Secondary 
school-boy. Now, it is precisely that Division which attracts 
some of the best of my boys, and in which they do succeed 
in obtaining appointments—so far as I can see, fairly in 
proportion to their abilities, and certainly by efforts which 
follow the ordinary lines of their school education. I do 
not know what sinister designs may lurk in the minds of 
the Civil Service Commissioners—for all I know, this, my 
innocent confession, may lead them to make Latin verse 
compulsory for this examination in future, or to do some 
other equally wicked thing: but so far I should be inclined 
to say that in the system adopted for filling posts in this 
Division, the able Secondary school-boy has a particularly 
good chance of getting what he wants, if he wants to get into 
the Civil Service. 

III. The Second Division has long been the object of 
particular dislike to schoolmasters—and schoolmistresses. 
It is, however, less necessary to waste language upon it 
just now, because there have lately been symptoms of a 
misgiving about the examination for it, and even of a desire 
to reform that examination, in the minds of those responsible. 
I will only say that when I find a parent determined that 
his son shall try for the Second Division, I almost invariably 
say to him: The school will not do it. Keep your boy here 
if you like, and let him be educated until he is old enough 
to go in as a Boy Clerk ; then either send him to a cramming 
establishment, or let him go in as a Boy Clerk, and take 
the Second Division examination as such, with his service 
marks to help him. Neither course is a reasonable way to 
treat a boy; but the examination for the Second Division 
does not lend itself to the reasonable treatment of boys. It 
does not encourage education; and a great deal of the 
prejudice against promoting clerks from the Second to the 
Higher Division arises from the fact that there is absolutely 
no antecedent probability that the successful candidate for 
a Second Division clerkship is any better educated than the 
candidate whom he has beaten. 

But a discussion of the conditions of promotion within 
the Service would lead beyond the intention of this letter: 
and interesting and important as the subject is, I must leave 
it for the present.—Yours, &c., 

C. 

April 20th, 1911. 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Into the midst of the discussion on the Copy- 
right Bill now before Parliament, would it be introducing 
discord to ask why are writers thus singled out for altruism, 
why are students or lovers of books to be forcibly deprived 
of all respect ? 

Anything that tends to the diffusion of good books among 
the masses—so that it be done honestly—is welcome indeed. 
But surely, as long as we are respecters of property, as long 
as we have not an avowed or all-round communism, why 
is the author, after a certain date, forty-two years, fifty 
years, no matter what, to give the work of his brains to the 
public for nothing, any more than the printer, binder, pub- 
lisher, or bookseller? If a man invests his brains in the 
writing of books rather than in dealing with bulls or bears 
on the Stock Exchange, in building houses, in prescribing 
pills, or in cutting off legs, why should the profits of his 
industry be limited to him by law any more than those of 
the doctor, the builder, the financier? His books are a 
vested interest like any others; they should be his as long 
as another man’s vested interests are his. If it is argued 
that the reward is in his work more than in the financier’s 
or the doctor’s work, the builder’s or the surgeon’s, do we not 
know that not a few writers, who are honest with themselves 
or with the public—as why, indeed, should they not be?— 
assert that they more or less hate their pens, that they groan 
in spirit and chafe against the daily grind, the tedious labor 
of dressing their thoughts for the public? Do we respect 





Shakespeare any the less for knowing that he took care to 
obtain his mghtful dues, even to the small sum of 
£1 15s. 10d.? Do we love or admire Scott any the less for 
working himself to death to preserve Abbotsford? Why 
should a man be supposed to care for pelf for a certain term 
of years and then be compelled to bestow alms on those 
who furnish the material garb of the working of his brain, 
on the public that honors itself in desiring his work? 

Why may not such Shakespeares, Miltons, Dickenses, and 
Thackerays as may be among us lay the foundations of a 
fortune for their children and their children’s children as 
much as the Rothschilds, Montagus, and Rockefellers? 

If a man has the luck to be a Shakespeare, why should 
it not profit him and his heirs as much as it profits to be a 
Vanderkilt? I am not defending private property, I wish 
only to defend thy rights of one kind of private property 
until all come to the block. To defend the rights, both im- 
mediate and remote, of him who had the wit to evolve Ham- 
let as much as of him who had the wit to buy a certain piece 
of land because oil cozed from it or coal lay beneath it. 

Demand will create the supply. If a book is wanted by 
the public it can be so produced as to repay the printer, 
binder, and seller, and also the author. This can be done, 
and is done, during a writer’s life-time, why not after his 


death, for generations and generations? Then, instead 
of the children and _ grandchildren of a _ public 
benefactor receiving charity, voluntary pittances, or 


being compensated for the robbery done to them by devices 
such as the Dickens Memorial Stamp, they will enjoy the 
consequences of their luck in ancestry with the Churchills, 
the Duncombes, and the Bentincks. 

Lastly, is it too fantastic to depreciate the pauperisa- 
tion and degradation of intelligent young men by thus be- 
stowing alms on them, by thus compelling them to despoil 
their best friends? Would not every thoughtful reader be 
glad that the legal representative of the author to whom he 
owes a great debt should partake in the price paid by him 
for a coveted book? Why should not the cost of prdduc- 
tion include, as long as the book is in demand, the author’s 
wage as well as those of the craftsman? Erasmus said when 
he had money he would buy books and clothes—books first. 
But would he have stolen this one any more than the other? 
Would he have been a receiver of a stolen book any more 
than of a stolen cloak? Whether of the original producer 
or of the heirs of the producer? Would he have aided and 
abetted aught that tended to discourage cthers from pro- 
ducing that which may be ‘‘ embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.’-—Yours, &c., 


IsoseL Hecurt. 
April 19th, 1911. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In your “ World of Books”’ you call attention to 
several of the objections that may be made to the extension 
of copyright for half a century beyond the author’s death, 
and especially to the important fact that it will never be 
the author, and seldom his heirs, that will benefit. In the 
case of a few writers who are strong enough to retain the 
copyright and leave it to their heirs, the literary heirs—not 
necessarily the writer’s descendants—will benefit. In other 
cases it will be the publishers. In all cases the public will 
suffer. Much will have more at the cost of the many. 

The poor writer who has to sell his work for his bread 
as he goes along will gain nothing. If he points out, when 
making his bargain with the publisher, that the copyright 
may last for eighty or a hundred years instead of forty or 
fifty, the publisher will inform him, with a kindly smile, 
that the possible sale of his work eighty years hence has no 
present market value. 

But there is a very much more important aspect of the 
question as far as the general public is concerned. The pro- 
posed extension of copyright which will benefit few writers, 
will injure hundreds of thousands of readers. The poets 
have always claimed that their inspiration is a divine gift: 
“Musarum sacerdos, virginibus puerisque canto.’”’ But the 
divine afflatus is not given merely to enable the poet, or 
his grandchildren, or his publisher’s successors, to make 
money by it. The gift is to the whole world: first to the 


poet and his own immediate friends, then to those who can 
afford to pay handsomely for the printed copies of his works 
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when first published, finally to the poorer members of 
society, who have waited for the cheap edition to come so 
soon as the law has protected the author or his first pub- 
lishers long enough to secure them a reasonable payment— 
not the “ value of the work,” for who can estimate, in cash, 
the true value to the world of “ Paradise Lost,” ‘“ The Pre- 
lude,” “John Gilpin,’ “The Sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge,” “ Pippa Passes,” or “Lead kindly light” ?—but 
that measure of the means of living, which may be 
reasonably asked of us by one who has added to our life. 
In this long-drawn, gradual process, fifty years after the 
writer’s death is a long time for the latter vast multitude 
to wait for their share. Almost all of those who first heard 
of the gift will themselves be dead before they share it. 

But it is not merely the complete possession of the 
writer’s works they must wait for. The humbler members 
of society, to whom we are always professing to wish to 
give all possible opportunities for “improvement”’ and 
“access to the best literature,” &c., cannot buy the complete 
works of all the great poets, even in cheap editions. They 
are largely dependent upon anthologies. Even those of us 
who pride ourselves on our libraries do not despise the 
“Golden Treasury” and the “Oxford Book of Verse,’ and 
from these down to the “ Sixpenny Poetry for Schools,” and 
“Penny Poets” there is an eager public ready for selec- 
tions and collections. Not all the editors of such can obtain 
permission to include copyright verse, either for love or 
money. 

When Palgrave published his “Golden Treasury”’ in 
1861, he admitted no living authors; and yet, under the 
proposed new law there would have been  twenty- 
one authors and one hundred and forty of the 
poems he selected still copyright, and only capable 
of being included by permission, and probably on 
payment of considerable fees. Even under the present law 
anyone who has compiled a collection of poetry knows how 
often the compiler is pulled up by the question of copyright, 
often unable to find out whose the copyright is, and in 
danger of being brought to book for some infringement of 
the law after his collection is published. 

When Wordsworth, in 1807, sent to the “ Morning Post” 
the charming verses of his boyhood, written in 1786, or 
thereabouts, the proprietor of the paper, by the payment of 
a few shillings for them, might, under the proposed law, 
have secured the copyright as against all future editors of 
his works, or selections of English verse until 1900. Keats’s 
poetry would not have become the free possession of man- 
kind till 1871; Shelley, 1872; Byron, 1874; Coleridge, 
1884 ; Campbell, 1894 ; Wordsworth, 1900; Browning, 1938 ; 
Tennyson, 1942. “Lead kindly light’? would not have be- 
come the common possession of the Christian Church till 
1940, one hundred and six years after its publication. 

We do not grudge Wordsworth and Browning their 
peaceful old age, if we have only another seven years to 
wait for the full possession of their gifts to man. In many 
cases, forty-two years after publication and seven years after 
the writer’s death are pretty much the same. But if, in 
all cases, we are to wait till the poet has been dead half 
a century, we shall have to add a new petition to the many 
prayers of man, “That we may have great poets, and that 
they may die young.” If Shelley and Keats had fulfilled 
their three-score years and ten, we should have had to wait 
till 1912 and 1915 to enter into our inheritance.—Yours, &c., 

Francis H. Jones. 

April 20th, 1911. 


THE POETIC TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I have read with much interest your article on 
“The Poetic Truth of Christianity,” but I cannot help think- 
ing that the strictures of the writer on the methods of organ- 
ised Christianity really apply more to the teachings of Early 
Victorianism than to that of the Church generally. For, 
as a matter of fact, Luther was much more ‘ modern ”’ 
in his ideas than many of those much nearer our own times. 
There has always been a much greater consensus of opinion 
concerning the things that matter most in Christianity than 
is commonly believed. I am afraid that the poetic distilla- 
tion of religion, which finds such favor with the writer, 
is too attenuated to have much effective energy. I wonder 










whether he has read Begbie’s ‘‘ Broken Earthenware.’’ 
Arm-chair theories lack the dynamic power which has always 
accompanied the faithful preaching of a crucified, risen, and 
exalted Savior. 

Moreover, I cannot share the writer’s optimism with 
respect to ‘‘ the moral and intellectual sympathies of modern 
culture.’”’ Mr. Gladstone agreed with the views of Mr. 
Galton, that, since the times of the Greeks, the human race 
had degenerated intellectually. Mr. Gladstone considered 
that we were inferior in brain-power, even to the men of the 
sixteenth century. And with respect to deeper matters, 
Professor Eucken says in a recent book :— 

“T have a painful conviction that the recent achievements 
in physical science have not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding elevation of mind.” 

No reasonable person desires to minimise the worth of 
exact and reverent criticism; but there is also a corrosive 
counterfeit, which, in the end, as Hooker says, “ brings all 
truth to nothing.’’ Again, it must not be forgotten that the 
N.T. writers are quite at one with much that is said by 
writers on comparative religion. 

I am very glad that your article has “come out into 
the open” with respect to the religion of China. I rather 
rubbed my eyes when I read that part. For I had thought 
that the less said about Chinese religion the better. I 
immediately turned up the article in the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and append an extract :— 


. . Confucianism cannot be classed as a religion. 

"At the present day there is not much to choose between 
the other two religions, which flourish peaceably together. As 
to their temples, priests and ceremonial, it takes an expert to 
distinguish one from the other. 

‘* BUDDHISM. Such is the form of this religion 
which prevails in China, of which, however, the Chinese layman 
understands nothing. He goes to a temple . . . listens 
to a service as incomprehensible to the priest as to himself. 
He pays his fees and departs, absolutely ignorant of the history 
or dogmas of the ~~ to which he looks for salvation in 
a future state.”—Vol. pp. 174-5. 

Dr. Menzies, a fore! writer, in his “History of 
Religion ”’ (p. 122) says :— 

‘““TIt remains, however, true that China has no religion 
worthy of the name. The strange phenomenon may there be 
witnessed which can be witnessed nowhere else, that three 
religions exist side by side, all of which are supported by the 
state, and live together without rivalry, and to all of 
which a man may belong at the same time. This could not 
be the case if any of the three appealed strongly to patriotic 
sentiment or gave full expression to the ideals of the nation.” 

I fear that the spirituality of Chinese religion is a mere 
figment of the imagination. Very many of the missionaries 
to China have not been uninstructed men. How about 
Morrison, Gilmour, and Legge? The last-named ended his 
days as a Professor in the University of Oxford. 

In apologising for the length of these rambling remarks, 
may I suggest that such an article as you have printed would 
gain in value if it were signed ?—Yours, &c., 

J. Fietcuer, B.D., B.A. (Lond.) 

17, Fairfield Road, Croydon, 

April 14th, 1911. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In all the columns of print which have appeared 
since the famous debate on the Holmes circular, no one 
appears to have suggested that it might be well if Oxford 
and Cambridge men would of their own free will no longer 
show the mean and paltry spirit of the circular. Against 
the modern Universities, drawing to themselves the best 
talent of their localities, liberally supported by the local 
education authorities, and unhampered by conservative 
traditions, the supreme reputation and prestige which the 
older Universities at present enjoy cannot be expected to 
continue in the future unless it is based on something more 
substantial than class feeling and academic freemasonry. 
The vigor of the discussion in and out of Parliament is 
sufficient evidence that the long-established hegemony of the 
older Universities is being challenged. If those Universities 
would abandon their attitude of aloofness, the contest, which 
must become keener in the future, would at least be free 
from the possibility of vindictive reprisals. 








As to appointments at the Board of Education, which I 
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have watched closely for many years—so far, that is, as it is 
possible to watch such things when announcements of 
appointments are usually withheld from the Press, and 
information as to the qualifications of new officers is 
refused —I have no doubt that the case against the 
Board is very serious indeed. Even admitting that the bias 
of which complaint is made has not always been shown, the 
fact remains that a large number of appointments can only 
be described as “jobs.’’ But the best method of making 
appointments of this kind is a difficult problem. The un- 
diluted competitive system, with its fixed age-limits and its 
elimination of all considerations which cannot be tested by 
a written examination, is certainly not applicable. I 
question indeed whether, in view of the increasing specialisa- 
tion which the Government service demands, it is the best 
system for the higher appointments in other offices to which 
it at present applies. I should like to see established for 
most of the Civil Service appointments an impartial system, 
under which general education would be tested by prescribed 
external examinations such as those for selected University 
degrees; special knowledge would be tested by such and 
such other prescribed tests—and a written examination if 
necessary—depending on the character of the appointment ; 
and lastly, great stress would be attached to a man’s record. 
Thus evidence of original scientific research work, or of 
literary work of a critical character, or of special training 
or experience, should carry weight. Such a system is already 
being developed at the Post Office and the India Office, as 
regards engineering appointments. The essential character- 
istic of any system should be, as it is of the written 
examination system, strict impartiality ; and I suggest that 
the Civil Service Commissioners, or some other impartial 
authority, should decide whether or not a vacancy should 
be advertised, and should be required to certify for all 
Civil Service appointments, that the nominees had produced 
or shown satisfactory evidence as to general and special 
education and experience. Any such system would have 
barred absolutely a large number of the appointments which 
have been made during the last ten years by the Board of 
Education, and are at the present moment involving a 
grievous waste of public money. 

Lastly, I question whether Sir Robert Morant, who has 
officially shown a bias against modern Universities, ought 
to continue as a member of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London.—Yours, &c., 

Lonpon GRADUATE. 





DREAM LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your interesting correspondence on Dream Life 
recalls one or two instances of verses made in dream. 
Julian the Apostate speaks of verses coming to him so, 
which, if I remember aright, he records. I once had the 
same experience—a copy of Greek hexameters to be hammered 
out, and a heavy hammering it was in the dream. One line 
survived waking :— 

xatoéobw dé ra mavta + Sopos 8’ éeuos ef paxap ein. 
The waking self was not so pleased with the first word as 
the dreaming self had been—the grammar was not quite 
good enough for the daylight. 

I suppose the great classical instance is “ Kubla Khan,”’ 
if we may really trust Coleridge’s story.—Yours, &c., 

G. 

Bristol, April 18th, 1911. 





OPERA IN THE NORTH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I venture one or two remarks upon your 
article on this subject? The prices for the recent perform- 
ances of “The Ring’’ were—in Leeds, at any rate—not 
merely twice, but four times the ordinary theatre prices. 
The pit and gallery, indeed, weré ten times the ordinary 
price. This makes, of course, the success of “The Ring” 
all the more remarkable, and shows that it is not the fault 
of the public that Opera outside, perhaps, of London is 
starved. 

I cannot, however, agree that it is more starved than 
for a generation. Fifteen years ago there was only one opera 
company (the Carl Rosa) touring the provinces, now there 





are three (Carl Rosa, the Moody-Manners Company—still 
travelling, despite the retirement of Mr. Manners and 
Madame Moody—and the Castellano Italian Opera Com- 
pany), while a fourth (the Quinlan Opera Company) will be 
added in the autumn. 

Mere multiplicity of touring companies, however, will 
not save provincial opera any more than it has saved the 
provincial drama, though it is only fair to add that the 
opera companies display greater initiative, and are—taken 
altogether—more satisfactory than the theatrical ones. 

We are hearing a great deal about repertoire theatres. 
It is good to know that Dublin, Manchester, and Glasgow 
have such already, and that Liverpool is about to have one. 
Repertoire Opera houses are equally needed, so that per- 
formances of “The Ring,” to take but one example, should 
be, as in Germany, a regular occurrence, and not the event 
of a lifetime. I cannot, however, agree with you that the 
same building should, save as a temporary makeshift, serve 
both the higher drama and the higher opera, for to secure 
an ideal performance of each, different conditions are re- 
quired. The Gaiety, Manchester, is admirable for repertoire 
drama, but of little use for opera; the Grand, Leeds, is ad- 
mirable for opera, but little use for repertoire drama. 

Of course, neither repertoire theatres nor repertoire 
opera houses will be secured without combination, both in 
each large town, and, as you so rightly insist, between many 
large towns. I venture to suggest that it will best take the 
form of playgoers’ societies, fostering a taste for both opera 
and drama. If any of your Leeds readers would like to join 
the Leeds Society, or those in other towns would like to 
form societies, I shall be glad if they will write to me.— 
Yours, &c., Freperick G. JACKSON. 

(Asst. Hon. Sec., Leeds Playgoers’ Society.) 

8, Park Lane, Leeds. , 

April 19th, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


IMMANENCE. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord ; 

Not borne on morning wings 

Of majesty ; but I have set My Feet 

Amidst the delicate and bladed wheat 

That springs triumphant in the furrowed sod. 
There do I dwell, in weakness and in power; 
Not broken or divided, saith our God! 

In your straight garden plot I come to flower ; 
About your porch My Vine 

Meek, fruitful, doth entwine: 

Waits, at the threshold, Love’s appointed hour. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord ; 

Yea! on the glancing wings 

Of eager birds, the soft and pattering feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to meet 
Your hard and wayward heart. In brown bright eyes 
That peep from out the brake, I stand confest. 
On every nest 

Where feathery Patience is content to brood 
And leaves her pleasure for the high emprize 
Of motherhood— 

There doth My Godhead rest. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

My starry wings 

I do forsake, 

Love’s highway of humility to take: 

Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 

In beggar’s part 

About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 

As man, to speak with man— 

Till by such art 

I shall achieve My Immemorial Plan; 

Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 
EveLtyn UNDERHILL. 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ Natural Christianity.”” By the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, D.D., 
Dean of Ripon. (Harper. 2s. 6d. net.) : 

“ The Christian Church in Gaul during the First Six Centuries.” 
By T. Scott Holmes. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

“ « Unemployment Insurance: A Study of Schemes of Assisted 

Insurance.” By I. G. Gibbon. (P. S. King. 6s. net.) 

“‘Cargoes and Cruisers, Britain’s Rights at Sea.” 
With an Introduction by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge. 
Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

“Life of Madame Roland.” 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“ A Woman of the Revolution: Théroigne de Méricourt.” By 
Frank Hamel. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

“Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries.” By 
(Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“A Biography of Thomas Deacon, The Manchester Non-Juror.” 
By Henry Broxap. (Manchester University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ “He is Risen Again: A Vision.” By Charles Morice. 

(Nash. 6s.) 

* Joan of the Tower.” 


By “ Civis.” 
(Hodder & 


By I. A. Taylor. (Hutchinson. 


Ernest Law. 


By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 6s.) 


“Pascal.”” Par Paul Archambault. ‘‘ Les Grands Philosophes.” 
(Paris: Michaud. 2 fr.) 

‘““Mémoires de Saint-Simon.”’ Par A. de Boislisle. Tome 
XXIII. (Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50.) 


“Regards sur |’Europe Intellectuelle.” 


Par Albert Reggio. 
(Paris: Perrin. 3 fr. 50.) 
* 


~ * 

WaGNer’s autobiography, the English translation of 
which will be issued shortly by Messrs. Constable, is one of 
those books that have had an interesting history previous to 
publication. In order to secure its preservation until the 
time should arrive to publish it, and at the same time to keep 
its contents secret, Wagner had twelve copies printed by 
French compositors who did not understand German. Eight 
of these were ‘held by Frau Cosima Wagner, and the re- 
maining four distributed among Wagner’s closest friends. 
Elaborate precautions were also taken that in case any of 
these custodians died the memoirs should be handed over to 
the survivors. As a result, the secret was so well kept that 
during the twenty-eight years that have passed since 
Wagner’s death, very few people knew that the reminiscences 
had ever been written. In one passage in the book Wagner 
relates how he was called home from school to his father’s 
death-bed. His father asked him to play to him and at 
the end of the performance he whispered, ‘‘I wonder 
whether he will ever develop a talent for music.’’ The book 
is, we believe, full of the most delightful and frank revela- 
tions as to Wagner’s artistic life and experiences and the 
character—audacious, impulsive, whimsical, charming and 
capricious—that lay behind them. 

7 * + 

“Tue novel of ideas” is having a great vogue in the 
United States this season. A dozen publishers who were 
recently asked by the ‘‘ New York Times’”’ to give their 
views on the condition of the book market agreed that 
trashy novels have fallen out of favor, and that fiction 
which deals with the serious affairs and problems of life is 
more likely to succeed than was the case a couple of years 
ago. English writers are popular, especially when they 
treat a serious theme in a large and discursive manner, and 
the popularity of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ Clayhanger ”’ is 
cited as a proof that. American readers have become more 
discriminating. Outside of fiction there is an increased 
demand for what the publishers call ‘‘ serious books,” 
biography, essays, and works on religion, science, philosophy, 
economics, and political questions, while poetry, if not 
exactly popular, is by no means the desperate adventure 
from a publisher’s point of view that it has been in the 
immediate past. 

. * ~ 


WE hear from an authoritative source that the French 
Academy intend to recommend M. Pierre Loti for the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. The selection is open to criticism on 
many grounds. In particular, we regret that a writer of 
such world-wide distinction as M. Anatole France has been 
passed over. Now that.M. France is about to return to the 


sittings of the Academy, there is absolutely no reason why 


the greatest of living French writers should not be made the 
official candidate. 


THE NATION. 


sophy of Religion,”’ 


Galloway. 
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We are glad to see that the volume on “ The Philo- 
in Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s ‘‘ Inter- 
national Theological Library,’’ is to be by Dr. George 
Dr. Galloway is rapidly winning recognition 
as one of the most thoughtful and suggestive of British 
writers on the philosophy of religion. His “Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion,’’ published in 1904, won a good 


deal of favorable notice, while his ‘‘ Principles of Religious 


Development,’’ which we reviewed in our issue of December 


4th, 1909, is a notable contribution to the psychological and 


philosophical study of its subject. 
* * * 


A TRANSLATION of M. Emile Faguet’s ‘‘ The Cult of 
Incompetence,’’ a book that has been widely read and dis- 
cussed in France, has been made by Miss Beatrice Barstow, 
and will be published shortly by Mr. Murray. M. Faguet’s 
thesis, in support of which he directs some shrewd and witty 
strokes against French administrative abuses, is that demo- 
cracy not only tends to produce incompetence, but has a 
real love for it. He argues that a democracy will always 
suspect men of ability of desiring to govern it, not as it 
wishes to be governed, but in accordance with their own 
ideas. A great many modern evils are thus made out to be 
the fruit of popular election, but despite its academic tone 
and its rather perverse reasoning the book is suggestive and 
deserves consideration. 

* * % 


Mr. StepHen Swirt, the publisher of ‘‘ The Party 
System,’’ by Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Cecil Chesterton, 
has just issued his first list of announcements. He has 
taken over Mr. Francis Grierson’s books from Messrs. 
Constable, and promises a new volume, ‘“‘ Parisian Por- 
traits,’ by the same author. Another book which he will 
publish early in May is ‘‘ Eight Centuries of Portuguese 
Monarchy,’’ by Senhor V. de Braganga Cunha. The author 
holds the view that monarchical government, administered 
in a broadly democratic way, is best suited to the Portuguese 
people. 


x * - 


A series of lectures that will give rise to an inter- 
esting volume are those to be delivered at the Sorbonne 
by Professor W. H. Schofield, according to the custom now 
established by which a Harvard professor annually gives a 
course of lectures in Paris. Professor Schofield intends to 
treat of the idea of a gentleman in the course of English 
literature, and he will illustrate his theme mainly by refer- 
ence to Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 


* * * 


Messrs. PutNaMs are about to publish “Criminal Man 
—According to Lombroso,” a summary of the conclusions 
reached and the reforms advocated by the school of crimino- 
logists, founded by Professor Lombroso. The book has been 
compiled by Signora Gina Ferrero, the wife of Signor 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the historian, and a daughter of Pro- 
fessor Lombroso. It is intended as a statement of principles 
to guide all whose duty it is to assist, reform, or punish 
criminals. 

+ ¥ * 


The same publishers have in preparation “ The Natural 
History of Religious Feeling,” by Dr. Isaac Cornelison. 
This is a study of religious emotion, special attention being 
given to what is known as conversion, though Dr. Cornelison 
strongly opposes the view of those who regard conversion 
as the only sign of spiritual worth. The book traces the 
history of religious fervor throughout the ages, as it has 
been shown in the beliefs and practices of certain sects, and 
in the experiences of representative men and women. 

“ * « 


Mr. Murray has in the press a history of the Royal 
Artillery during the Crimean period, by Colonel Julian 
Jocelyn. It is based, as far as possible, on official docu- 
ments and the evidence of eye-witnesses, full references 
being made in all cases to the sources of information. 
Colonel Jocelyn does not lose sight of the relations between 
artillery and other arms, or of the part played by our allies 
in the Crimea. There will be a large number of illustra- 
tions, which will include reproductions of sketches taken on 
the spot by artillery officers. 
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Rediews. 
CELTIC VISIONS. 


“William Sharp (Fiona Macleod).” A Memoir compiled by 
his wife, ExizabeTH Suarp. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 


LiKE a mischief-working amulet dug up after centuries, the 
old Gaelic stories and ways of thought threw something of 
a spell over the work of the “Celtic” writers, doubtless 
because the thoughts they dwelt on are among the oldest 
elements of our own souls, and the very stuff out of which 
our sub-conscious selves were made. Ancient as their matter 
was in origin, it was not naive or childish, but seemed to 
bear a deep and uncertain meaning. Yet after the first 
enchantment was gone, something forced the reader to ask 
what it all meant. Unlike other imaginative work, it left 
a sense of distrust, and readers wondered why. Was it 
too much apart from life? That was the danger feared by 
Mr. George Russell, who in a friendly letter questioned the 
utterances of William Sharp’s ancestral soul, dreaming of 
bygone things under the name of “ Fiona Macleod” :— 
“You know, I think, that these alluring visions and 
thoughts are of little import unless they link themselves 

unto our humanity. It means only madness in the end. I 

know people whose lamps are lit, and they see wonderful 

things, but they themselves will not pass from vision into 
action. They follow beauty only like the dwellers in Tyre whom 

Ezekiel denounced: ‘ They have corrupted their vision by reason 

of their brightness. .’ I cannot regard art as the ‘ quint- 

essential life’ unless it comes to mean the art of living rather 
than the art of the artists.” 

But does not this criticism too hastily set the art of 
artists apart from the art of living? For real art—the art 
that is capable of sincerity and therefore is in some degree 
original—is a guide to the art of living. When not great 
enough to be fundamental, at least it regards a side or 
phase of life. It brings human desires, miseries, joys, to the 
test of imagination, which tries them and condemns or 
justifies. Thus it creates them afresh; and this is why we 
like to tell stories of present and past, of imagination and 
reality, of quaint custom-bound souls, or of the torture 
and outbreaking of the freer minds. It is why we express our 
moods in music or on canvas, and why the gospels and the 
books of the prophets were written; and it is also why, on 
one of these days of spring, we like to renew in words the 
delight of the early sun, or of almond blossom under a grey 
sky, or of black elm twigs encrusted with little crimson 
flowers. Is it good? Is it worth living with? Is it worth 
living by? Is it worth living for? we are always asking. 
These are the questions set by the artist, if he does not 
always supply the answer in so many words, and all the 
action that can fairly be asked of him is not to give the lie 
to his own beliefs when the occasion arises. 

There is no need, therefore, to wonder, as some people 
wondered, that William Sharp, or ‘‘ Fiona Macleod,”’ wished 
to keep the “Celtic” literary movement free from political 
nationalism. He did not live in Ireland, and the political 
side of Celtic stirrings towards the art of living was foreign 
to his nature. He seems to have thought political failure 
at least not hostile to spiritual strength. The Celt, he said, 
was always remembering. ‘“ He comes of a people who grew 
in spiritual outlook as they began what history has revealed 
to us as a ceaseless losing battle, while the Teuton comes 
of a people who have lost in the spiritual life what they 
have gained in the moral and the practical.” It would be 
truer, perhaps, to say that the losing of battles has deeply 
wounded the imaginative Celtic soul, robbed it of fresh 
material of life and art, and sunk it in silence; but how- 
ever that may be, this Celt has found an eloquent tongue, 
and we have only to ask whether he has succeeded in telling 
the world something of what men live by. 

Of his delight in nature, the Life tells much. He saw 
the outward beauty of the world as a great musician must 
hear music, and could not live long away from it. The 
book gives many charming instances of his joy in lonely 
places, and his love of the mind and ways of mankind about 
the lochs and isles; and his letters are often fresher and 
sweeter than the work for publication. There is no fault of 
vision here, and we who are not Celts, or not that 
we can remember, may be glad to meet with 
the soul of a poet to add some touch of thought 





and emotion to our busybody love of doing. And, 
indeed, the expression of such things does hit the mark 
of action in the course of years. There does exist a common 
ownership of any true idea, by which the children of another 
generation are born to it, no one knows how. Wordsworth 
may have been the grandfather of garden cities, and—who 
knows? the spirit in which William Sharp shared may some 
day descend on the souls of small builders, so that their 
deeds shall naturally cease to be an outrage to the daylight. 

On another side, the attempt to revive the Celtic 
spirit is not so well rewarded. It is perhaps better 
to let sleep the half-decayed elements of the soul where they 
may manure the soil for modern purposes. Happily there is 
always some unreality in our love for mankind’s ancient 
bloody deeds and dead ignorances, though involved with 
lost beauties; and when a modern writer dwells in 
imagination among far-off things, truth of vision and feel- 
ing easily dies out in the revival, and leaves an uncon- 
scious insincerity. It is this and not the visionary habit 
which, we think, is the danger of this kind of writing. 
It is the danger that vision may not be strong enough and 
clear enough. The old Gaelic spirit is gone beyond recall. 
Adaptations, paraphrases, and re-tellings of its remains are 
practically worthless, and oral tradition is now chiefly fit for 
the scholar and the collector of folk-lore. Alas for the 
ancient Gaelic, one of the great languages, the sister of 
Greek, as lovely as Greek on a voice of music, and as true 
to its day as every living tongue. Let there be translation, 
but not revival. 

Faithful to its purpose of vision, the Life of William 
Sharp shows few events. But the book is none the less 
interesting, and Mrs. Sharp writes with excellent taste. A 
long, brave struggle with poverty and ill-health was eased 
by many friendships. He made the natural progress of a 
sensitive nature, from an -easy intoxication with outward 
beauty to the desire for the deeper sources of peace. His 
best work did not draw on the wide and varied matter of 
life which a great writer needs, for his sense of beauty was of 
one kind. He did not welcome beauty in its more difficult 
shapes, and because of the thinness of the precious vein, it 
had sometimes to be sought with careful efforts. Perhaps the 
best and truest result of his “ questing in the domain of the 
spirit’ is expressed in a letter of 1898 on “the great and 
deep love that conquers even disillusion and disappoint- 
ment.” It is on the same subject as a short writing called 
“The Distant Country.” 

As for what is called, in the language of a newspaper 
placard, the mystery of a double personality, there is really 
no mystery in the matter. Of personalities, the wonder 
would be if there were only two in a sensitive man of mixed 
race. It is unprecedented, certainly, that a man should 
write under two names, one a woman’s. But William 
Sharp had a vein of consciousness as feminine as the posses- 
sion of intellectual and critical power is masculine, and 
vulgar criticism was avoided by observing these distinctions, 
of which Nature knows nothing. 





ARTHUR MEYER OF THE ‘“ GAULOIS.”’ 


‘*Ce que mes veux ont vu.” Par Arruur Meyer. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 


Some time ago a Parisian editor, inquiring into the child- 
hood histories of distinguished people, asked M. Arthur 
Meyer, Director of the “Gaulois,” for his. ‘ Childhood,” 
replied M. Meyer, “I never had any.” And M. Meyer, 
Champion of the Monarchy, Defender of the Christian Faith 
assailed by an “ Atheist Republic,” and now an aristocrat 
by marriage into a ducal family of ancient lineage, went 
on to describe his life as a hungry, neglected, Jew, street- 
arab boy in Havre, where his father, the son of a poor 
“little rabbi in Alsace,” after hawking his wares all over 
France, had settled down and opened his dingy little shop. 
“Parents have much to answer for who do not, when they 
can, brighten the young eyes that, all too soon, life will 
bedim with tears’”—so M. Meyer moralises, while expres- 
sing his gratitude for the little schooling he had received 
from his father, who himself had had none, and who was 
“too intelligent not to feel his loss.” But yet the Havre 
slumland had its joys—as on a carnival-day, when, with 
his band of yelling ragamuffins,, little Arthur strove for 4 
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bite at a. peach which a practical joker dangled at the end 
of a fishing-line, tossed in the air, drew through the gutters. 
“ Sharing bites—disgusting—are you not ashamed of your- 
self?” complained Veronica, the ancient drudge-of-all-work 
in the dingy little shop. “I’m not,” retorted the small boy, 
drawing himself up haughtily, “because I bit where the others 
had not bitten.” To this day, the sixty-five-year-old 
seasoned man of the world is proud of his “childish out- 
cry,’’ “a revelation of my character,” prophetic of a career 
spent in “chasing, biting at many a peach on the line of 
the sportive fates, and conducted on the principle of getting 
my teeth in before anybody else.” 

He damaged a tooth or two (quelques dents). He forgot 
“the stone inside.” M. Meyer might have chosen the Dead 
Sea apple as an emblem of the causes for which he fought, 
and in which he won wealth and renown. After some ex- 
amples of the ostentation, the flashy vulgarity of the Second 
Empire, M. Meyer gives us the following story about Prince 
Achille Murat. Achille and his Mingrelian princess were 
going to be married. It was obligatory that the driver of 
their gorgeous and amazing coach should be of Falstaffian 
size. Falstaff fell ill at the eleventh hour. Achille there- 
upon patched up a sham belly (un faux ventre), fitted it to 
another cocher’s meagre person, and hoisted him up. Fal- 
staff No. 2 was a success—‘“il y fit merveille”—and the 
fashionable spectators were none the wiser. The sham 
stomach was not a bad symbol of the Empire that had long 
hoodwinked Europe, and whose splendors were but the irides- 
cence of corruption. The “hundred letters”’ of the Court 
beauty, Countess de Castiglione, at the possible publication of 
which M. Meyer hints, may throw some light on certain shady 
aspects of life at the Tuileries, Compiégne, St. Cloud, and 
elsewhere. But this life had its tragic aspects, and M. Meyer 
gives us glimpses of them. “Let us salute our Little 
Emperor,” proudly exclaimed his Majesty, before the plebis- 
citary deputation which, with M. Meyer as secretary, waited 
upon him with news of the popular vote. A little while, and 
in the mortuary chapel at Chislehurst, where Napoleon ITI. 
already reposed, were gathered the mourners over “ notre 
petit Empereur,” slain in Africa. After the funeral service, 
M. Meyer remained alone. He heard the sound of wheels. 
A carriage stopped at the chapel door. A man in Highland 
dress—‘“‘ un Ecossais’’—leapt down. Then, from the car- 
riage came the Queen of England and Princess Beatrice. 
John Brown, taking the Queen into his arms as one would 
a child, placed her in the lighted chapel. And the Queen 
and her daughter knelt before the bier. When they rose, the 
Princess whispered to her mother. The Queen nodded—“ en 
signe d’acquiescence.’’ Then the young Princess, taking up 
a little bouquet of violets, “ which some faithful follower of 
the Empire might have brought from France, pressed it to 
her lips and carried it away.’’ What that meant, M. Meyer 
leaves his readers to surmise. M. Meyer wonders whether 
another Philippe, imitating his ancestor’s performance at 
St. Helena, may some day transport the ashes of the father 
and son from Chislehurst, for their last rest in the Inva- 
lides, beside the founder of their dynasty. 

It is M. Meyer’s conviction, rather than his hope, that 
Philippe, ‘“‘ Monseigneur le Duc d’Orléans ”—whose sporadic 
manifestoes, published in the “Gaulois,” with leading 
articles from M. Meyer’s facile pen, ninety Frenchmen in 
a hundred laugh at—is destined to reign in the Tuileries, 
M. Meyer’s account of his own share in the plot to restore 
Monseigneur’s father is worth a volume of conventional 
history. In fact, M. Meyer may be regarded as the father— 
certainly, as one of the two or three fathers—of the 
Boulangist Conspiracy. Not that he was a deserter from the 
Bonapartists. ‘It was Prince Napoleon who, by rallying 
to the Republic, deserted us,” M. Meyer explains. It is 
the substance of monarchy, rather than its form, that con- 
cerns M. Meyer. Monarchy is his one salvation for the 
ship of State, now drifting with a mutinous crew and no 
star to steer by. The French, says M. Meyer, are “a Mes- 
sianic people”—they need a savior. But what a sorry 
savior it was whom they unearthed when Prince Napoleon 
refused the mission! Nobody had thought of Boulanger, the 
dismissed War Minister, sulking on half-pay in the Pro- 
vinces, until the Franco-American railroad man, Count 
Dillon—having nothing better to do in his odd moments 
than look about for a savior—suggested to M. Meyer that 
he should be given a trial. M. Meyer set to work. The 





lady conspirators, the Duchess d’Uzés at their head, went 
into raptures over the dear General with the beautiful blue 
eyes and blonde beard and Apolline form and prancing black 
horse. Even the men grew sloppily sentimental over him— 
predicting his gracious reception of them “ next year in the 
Elysée, or in the Tuileries’?! Next, a second band of con- 
spirators—the Nationalists—arose, and fought the duchesses 
for possession of their savior. The Nationalists wanted a 
Consul-President, chosen by plebiscite; the duchesses a 
General Monk. Hatred of the parliamentary presidentship 
was the only bond between them. A Messiah without will, 
without ideas, wholly ineffectual, the General hesitated be 
tween Don Quixote Dérouléde, the Nationalist, and the 
Orleanist Duchess. Behind the scenes of this tragic bur- 
lesque there waited patiently the obscure personage who 
mastered them all—General and rivals alike. Said she to 
Don Quixote, “It was not your Minister of the Interior who 
saved the Republic. I did it—to keep my hold upon his 
love of me. I feared what my fate might be as a conqueror’s 
favorite. And I stopped him at the last.” Poor Marguerite, 
poor Georges—self-slain for her loss—rest side by side in 
their obscure grave at Brussels. But to this day, at the 
Strassbourg statue in the Place de la Concorde, Don Quixote, 
the chivalrous gentleman whom Paris smiles at affection- 
ately, preaches periodically the Consular Republic. 

As a philosopher, M. Meyer realises that “ man creates 
nothing ’”’; but, as society chroniqueur, he attributes to his 
personages a daimonic virtue they do not possess. “ See how 
I make the thing spin round,’ says the fly on the wheel, 
and M. Meyer writes.as if he believed the fly did it. His 
theory of “ Dreyfusisme,’’ which he identifies with the exist- 
ing republicanism, exemplifies his tendency to confound the 
accident with the _ essence. The Dreyfus agitation 
had its birth in_ anti-semitism, which, in __ its 
turn, was a reaction against the republican policy 
of alliance with the Jewish interest, in order to 
destroy the Christian religion, and with the Protestant in- 
terest, for the preliminary operation of destroying the 
Catholic Church. The military and clerical classes, natural 
allies, sent the Captain to the Devil’s Island. The Republic’s 
Jewish and Protestant protégés, all the classes that detest 
the clerico-military alliance and the hierarchical discipline 
and social and moral order it stands for, brought him back 
and made use of him for revolutionary agitation. These, 
M. Meyer goes on, are the classes that, hating the Army, 
have become anti-militarist, and from anti-militarist become 
anti-patriot. The prisoner of the Devil’s Island has thus 
given his name to the disruptive forces in the French State. 
“ Dreyfusisme has exploited the affaire,’”’ “elevated Loubet 
and Falliéres to the Presidency,” “ opened the floodgates to 
the Socialist tide,’ “ put up Viviani to extinguish the lights 
of Heaven,” and “disgraced us at Tangier.’”’ And, no 
doubt, the social structure, not only in France, but else- 
where, shows signs of instability. One hears the cracking of 
its walls. It makes little difference whether the operator 
be an Emile Combes, with his heavy paw, or a Briand, with 
his caressing fingers. But, to insight into the hidden forces 
that, while they destroy, are fashioning the fairer future, 
M. Meyer can give his readers no help. He is “not built 
that way.”’ 

But, on the passing show—“ ce que mes yeux ont vu’ 
—he is an entertaining gossipper. One lingers with him in 
picturesque pre-Haussmaniste Paris and among the old 
fashioned cafés, which Yankee “ bars” and German bras- 
series have killed off. He rattles away cheerfully about his 
early struggles along the journalistic road, when he knew what 
it was to be without food or shelter, and to be turned adrift 
for his conscientious scruples—until (the proudest day of his 
life) he was re-called to write in his own way, and assume 
supreme control over the “Gaulois.” There, he will tell 
you, “there is the little table I used to sit at when I was 
a small, hungry reporter, watching, with awe, the literary 
kings of Paris in their own quarter of the restaurant, and 
wondering whether I should ever be admitted to their com- 
pany.”’ It was an expensive restaurant, but young Meyer 
got in by paying for a fractional dinner the price of a whole 
one in a cheap place. Among his stories is one of the editor of 
the “ Figaro ”—“le tonitruant, l’incommensurable Henri de 
Villemessant’’—who used to dismiss a disappointing colleague 
by silently presenting him with an “artistically orna- 
mented ” walking-cane. Take this blazing scene between 
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By the HON. MRS. LINDSAY, with three Drawings by 
CLAUDE SHEPPERSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘Five tales, rather striking in conception, which will appeal to 
the Christian mystic.”—The Times. 
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A clever and amusing NEW NOVEL, by W. F. CASEY. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Attempts the delineation of a certain type of woman with con- 
siderable success, and handles his difficult subject with a great 
imaginative insight. A trifler, Zoe trifles gracefully; she is delic- 
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essay in feminine psychology.’’—Morning Post. 
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Xe., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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By SOPHIE ATKINSON. With fourteen coloured Illustrations 
by the AUTHOR. 18s. net. 
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aspects of Napoleon the man, rather than Napoleon the Empire- 
builder. The greater part is concerned with his life at St. Helena, 
and vigorously indicts Sir Hudson Lowe and the treatment meted out 
to the great exile. In other chapters, Sir Walter Runciman dis- 
cusses Napoleon’s attitude to religion, and various criticisms of him, 
contemporary and otherwise, and deals with his relations with 
distinguished men and women who were brought into close association 
with him, showing their influence or lack of influence on his career. 
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Eastern Asia: A History. 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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paper cover, 18. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 

Standard.—‘‘ One of the most delightful productions which the stage 
has shown us in recent years. Mr. Besier’s work would ‘read’ 
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Burnt Njal may be approached either as a historical document, 
or as a pure narrative of elemental natures, of strong passions, 
and of heroic feats of strength. Some of the best fighting in 
literature is to be found within its covers. In this volume, Sir 
George Dasent’s preface has been shortened, and his introduction 
has been considerably abridged. In the text itself, however, not 
a word of Sir George Dasent’s simple, forcible, clean prose has 
been touched. 
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another terrible editor—Girardin—and a deputy who, on 
being announced, took his seat uninvited :— 

““Who asked you to sit down? Hold your tongue and 
listen. It was I who made you an M.P., I who made you 
Secretary of the War Budget. I could make you a Cabinet 
Minister to-morrow, but, as you have attacked two of my 
friends from the tribune why po 

The M.P. vanished. Such was the power of the Press. 
Association between literature and journalism has 
always been the distinctive mark of the French Press. The 
men of letters, even the most illustrious, who write or have 
written in it are as numerous in France as they are rare 
in England. M. Meyer enumerates the long list of fine 
scholars and masters of the great art of composition who 
have written in his own and other papers, and who promptly 
came to the assistance of new ventures. Young Meyer 
and his comrade, still obscure, and about to ‘‘ launch ” 
a new paper, the ‘‘ Gaulois,’”’ went all the way to Guernsey 
to solicit ‘‘copy’’ from Victor Hugo. The great man 
knew neither of them from Adam. But he promised 
them the ‘‘ Travailleurs de la Mer.”’ Regard for 
style, religious respect for the French language, is the tradi- 
tion of the French Press. To this hour, there are journals 
whose principal columns—on politics, art, literature, life ; 


on the things that most matter—are themselves literature | 


of the first order. But M. Meyer has to confess, with pain, 
that the French Press, like other national institutions, is 
becoming ‘‘ Americanized ’’—as he calls it. Limits of 
space forbid inquiry into the question whether M. Meyer’s 
desponding reflection—‘ to every society the sort of Press 
it deserves ’”’—is the conclusive account of the matter. 
is the meaning of “deserves”? What does Society need ? 





A GRIGIAD. 
“*Controversial Issues in Scottish History.” By Wiiiiam H. 
Grece. (Putnam, Ss, net.) 


WHEN a book professes to deal with “ controversial issues in 
Scottish history,” we understand that it may be a very large 
book. The volume by Mr. W. H. Gregg is a large book 
containing more than six hundred pages. Yet it is only 
engaged in very early “ controversial issues,” not with the 
veracity of John Knox, or the Gowrie Conspiracy, or “ the 
Incident,’’ or Pickle the Spy, or the Master of Gray. The 
author, Mr. Gregg, on the other hand, is mainly interested 
in a hero thus succinctly treated by Professor Hume Brown 
(‘“‘ History of Scotland,” vol. I., p. 34). 

After the death of Constantin, says the learned Profes- 
sor, ‘till the year 900 reigned four kings, of whose doings 
little can be said with certainty. One of them, Girig or 
Grig, deserves a passing mention as having earned the title 
of ‘Liberator of the Scottish Church,’” though what that 
term may mean is unknown. “In the narratives of the 
later Scottish historians Grig grew into Gregory the Great, 
a paragon of princes, an Alfred and Charlemagne combined ; 
and is still commemorated in the familiar name of “St. 
Cyrus.” A place called, or pronounced, Ceres, near St. 
Andrews, and Lord St. Cyres, clearly hold of Grig, while 
Mr. Gregg has a family interest in King Grig. He informs 
us that, on being freed, twenty years ago, from the toils of 
“a man of affairs” he turned his attention to Scottish 
history, and “ultimately found that he was delving into 
the annals of the remotest antiquity, such as those of the 
Greek and Roman writers—Tacitus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Herodotus and others.” Herodotus knew nothing of Scottish 
affairs, Tacitus knew very little; and when Mr. Gregg tells 


us (p. 2), that Julius Cesar described “the Caledonian | 


Picts” as “painting themselves before going into battle,” 
we feel a lack of confidence in his guidance! 

In studying a theme dear to Monkbarns and Sir Arthur 
Wardour, namely the Picts and Scots, Mr. Gregg very 
properly starts from the “‘ Critical Essay ’’ of Father Thomas 
Innes, S.J. (1729), who thought that the Romans called 
the Picts by that name because they were picti—painted or 
tattooed. But this opinion is disputed, and, in fact, we do 
not know who the Picts were, or what language they spoke. 
Sir John Rhys holds that they were not “Aryans,” while 
others conceive them to have spoken a dialect either Goidelic 
or Cymric. We need not trouble ourselves, as Mr. Gregg 


What | 


does, with the “History of the Picts’’ of 1706, whether 
it were by Sir James Balfour, or, as Sir Arthur Wardour 
maintained, by Harry Maule of Melgum, who, said Sir 
Arthur, “was a gentleman.” On reaching this point Mr. 
Gregg gives a photographic facsimile of the portion of Harry 
Maule’s tract which he wants to quote, and this method of 
photographing his authors’ texts he pursues, as in the case 
of Major, whom the Antiquary denounces as being, with 
Boece, one of the “two pillars of falsehoods’’ in Scottish 
history. 

It does not matter what Major, or Harry Maule, or 
McCallum, or any modern, even Zimmer, says about the 
Picts: about their very language authorities differ. But 
it does matter that in Mr. Gregg’s view (p. 28), the record of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is a record “ beginning with the 
year 1154.” (p. 28.) After this nothing can amaze us, except, 
perhaps, the statement that Sir Walter Scott “until his 
twentieth year was unable to attend school with regularity” 
(p. 578). When Mr. Gregg speaks of George Buchanan “ as 
at one time literary attaché at the court of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in charge of the education of her son James VI.” 
(p. 107) we again observe his childlike innocence. Mary 
had no court and was a captive in England long before 
Buchanan took King James in hand. 

The arrangement of Mr. Gregg’s book is so far from lucid, 
while his style is so prolix, his repetitions are so numerous, 
that it is not easy to give a clear view of what he would 
be at. Generally, he sides with a multitude of chroniclers 
in favor of the greatness and glory of King Grig, against 
Skene, who, with very poor and confused original materials, 
did his best to be critical. The great name of Grig, or 
Ciric, appears first as that of one of the seven eponymous 
heroes of the seven provinces of Alban: this Cyric is no 
more historical than Ion, or Dorus, or Achaeus. As for 
the dim historical Grig, who flourished about 880-890, it 
does not matter what late writers like George Buchanan said 
concerning him. If ‘‘ early records’’ make frequent men- 
tion of his conquest of Ireland, we must be shown the 
‘« records ’’ on which “ the reliable writers of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries’’ based their opinions. 
No historians are less ‘‘reliable’’ than the Scottish 
historians of these centuries. 


The whole problem seems to turn on the question: Did . 


Innes, in a very obscure passage of “ The Pictish Chronicle, 
Colbertine,”’ correctly read ‘ Eochadius tilius Ku (sic) regis 
Britannorum,”’ or was Skene right in reading ‘‘ Run’’ in 
place of ‘‘Ku’’? To Skene, Run is ‘‘ a common British 
name,”’ and he reduces the glorious Grig to the part of 
tutor or governor to Eochadius, a son of Run, king of 
the “Britons” of Strathclyde. Skene does this, it seems, 
as a writer of the ‘‘ anti-Celtic ’’ school, though the Britons 
or Cymric peoples of Strathclyde were as Celtic as possible. 
In short, Mr. Gregg’s conclusion is that Skene “ has placed 
a Strathclyde Briton on the throne of Scotland,” and 
incidentally mentions that ‘‘ the descent of Grig is unknown.” 
E. W. Robertson, in ‘‘ Early Kings of Scotland,’’ does not 
thus dishonor Grig. He was the son of a known man, 
Dungal, and “ associated in the government with a scion 
of the Royal race of Kenneth, Eocha of Strathclyde, a son 
of the British Cu,’’ while Grig ‘‘ was evidently the real 
king of Scotland at the time.”’ 

It is not for us to decide questions of such complexity 
and importance. On the whole, one is inclined to prefer 
the views of E. W. Robertson. ‘Skene, for some 
unknown reason,” says Mr. Gregg, “was the historical 


enemy of the Greg, MacGregor, and Gregory 
families of Scotland.” Allan Breck also disliked 
“the Gregara”: but he had good practical reasons. 
It is not universally admitted that “family names” 
existed in Scotland so early as the tenth century. 


But, according to Mr. Gregg, the ‘‘ family name ”’ of Kenneth 
IV. “was Greg;’’ Kenneth Greg he must have been. 
‘‘ Through King Gregory in the ninth century, and Greg, 
Kenneth IV., in the tenth, the name became patronymic in 
the Royal line.” Mr. Gregg must therefore have the honor 
of bearing the oldest of European surnames. But why are 


historians who are not convinced of the fact to be called 
“ anti-Celtic” ? 

It is not very easy, in fact, to prove that Greg was the 
surname of the Scottish Royal family in the tenth century, 
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and it is quite certain that many persons found it conven- 
ient to take the name of the strongest clan in their neigh- 
borhood, as the Chinaman in Australia dubbed himself 
Alexander Macgillavray. Thus to bear the name of Gregg 
does not prove a man to be sprung from the loins of King 
Grig or Cyric. 

Not even Mr. Gregg can speak of E. W. Robertson as 
anti-Celtic: the Robertsons of Struan are a very old clan, 
and were good Jacobites. But E. W. Robertson does not 
think that Gregor has any connection with “Cyric 
(or Ciric, the same as the French St. Cyr), 
which has been corrupted into Grig, Girg, and 
Gregory the Great. It seems to be a_ different 
name from Gregor, which is apparently the Scandinavian 
Griotgar.’’ If so, it is not clear that all the Greggs and 
Gregories and MacGregors descend from Ciric or Cyric, 
they may descend from a Norseman named Griotgar. 
Robertson, though not ‘‘ anti-Celtic,’’ says ‘‘ it was left 
for the chroniclers of a later age to encircle Cyric’s memory 
with a halo of fabulous glory.”’ 

Mr. Gregg must have spent much time and toil over 
this huge book, mainly concerned with the greatness of 
Grig. But it is plain that he lacks the training necessary 
for a historian, and the gift of lucidity and conciseness. 
It is not easy to see why Skene, even if anti-Celtic, should 
have been ‘‘ undaunted in his determination to place a 
Briton on the throne of Scotland in the ninth century.” 
What could it matter to Skene? Was he like Sir George 
Mackenzie, apt to speak of the MacGregors as ‘‘ d——d 
MacGregors’’? He may have made a mistake about Run, 
Ku may be the person meant, but the whole affair is of no 
historical importance. The passage in the Pictish Chronicle, 
on which Skene founded his views, is incomplete. After 
giving Eochadius, not elsewhere known, as King, it goes 
on “though others say that Ciricius son reigned,’’ when 
the name of the person who was father of Ciricius is not 
given. Skene says that the Chronicle “leaves a blank for 
his father’s name,” but no blank is visible in the facsimile of 
the manuscript. This proceeding is unintelligible. Skene 
was clearly influenced, not by hatred of Celts—they were 
all Celts—but by belief in his reading ‘‘ Run ”’ and by his 
knowledge of a Run of Strathclyde who fitted into the place. 

ANDREW LANG. 





FROM FOREST AND SWAMP. 


‘An Unknown People in an Unknown Land.” By W. 
BARBROOKE Gruppe. Edited by H. T. Morrey Jones. (Seely. 
16s. net.) 

Ir is not often in these days that the opportunity is given 

of describing in the first person such adventures and scenes 

as fill the pages of this work. The men who go amongst 

Savages grow fewer with each decade: so much is a truism 

in the face of the rapid illumination of the darker corners 

of the earth that is in progress. Yet, though the fields of 
true barbarism have shrunk, the task of those who enter the 
remaining veiled areas is as replete with peril as was the 
case when the sixteenth-century pioneers sallied out into the 
wide realms of mystery. Mr. Grubb’s experiences in the 
Paraguayan Chaco include a quite unusual number of those in- 
cidents that are rapidly becoming the sole property of writers 
of adventure fiction. Journeys through the midst of hostile 
natives, who all the while were casting up in their minds 
whether he should live or die; marches across alternate 
flooded areas and burning sands, encounters with jaguars, 
alligators, snakes, and the countless other creatures of the 
land, struggles with the jealous and intriguing witch- 
doctors, and an actual attack that left him at death’s door 

—it is material such as this that the author finds ready- 

made to his hand. 

Mr. Grubb is undoubtedly a man of action first and a 
missionary afterwards. He must not take exception to this 
order of titles, since it is obvious that only by this 
could success in his calling be obtained. It is, therefore, by 
means of the simple and direct methods of the man of action 
that he tells his story, which, by the way. commendably 
free from discursiveness as it is, is intended for the general 
reader rather than for any particular section. 

In the year 1889, Mr. Grubb was sent by the Church of 
England South American Missionary Society as a pioneer 





missionary to the Paraguayan Chaco. Now the repute of the 
Chaco has ever been mysterious, dark, and one associated 
with shudderings. The present writer can follow the ex- 
plorer as far as the forest gates of the land that closed in 
upon him when he entered, but no further. Yet even such 
knowledge as this suffices to induce a full appreciation of 
the sentences on the opening page :— 


“The countries lying on the opposite banks of the great 
River Paraguay . present a contrast which it would be 
difficult to equal anywhere in the world. At night on the Chaco 
bank may be seen the half-naked forms of Indians as they 
move to and fro in the flickering light of their camp fires which 
but dimly illuminate their rude shelters, standing in the dark 
forest which forms a background. The painted faces and 
plumed heads of these savages enhance the weirdness of the 
scene. The sounds which greet the ear are equally barbarous, 
A low droning chant may be heard, accompanied by the rattle 
of gourds, and broken only too often by a shrill cry of pain 
when a child, perhaps, has been cruelly murdered, and the 
women’s voices are raised in lamentation. Yet from this bank 
at the same moment may be plainly heard the loud shriek of 
the siren of a la ge Brazilian passenger steamer . . . with 
the bright rays of her electric light etreaming from her saloons 
and decks, and the twinkling lights of the town dotted along 
the opposite bank easily distinguishable in the distance.” 


Until the author, quite unattended, entered this land 
of evil notoriety, the intimate life and customs of the forest 
and swamp dwellers had remained largely a matter of sur- 
mise. Such little information as had been gleaned was 
usually confined of necessity to the fiercer moods alone of 
these savages as evidenced in their remorseless attacks upon 
the intruder. Perhaps, from a purely educational point of 
view, the book would have gained in interest by a 
lengthier inclusion of previous disastrous attempts at ex- 
ploration. Pacificators of even such calibre as the Jesuits 
failed utterly in the Chaco, although they reigned supreme 
upon the uplands of the opposite river-bank. Engineers and 
lay adventurers of a later age left their bodies on the spots 
where those of the Fathers had rotted long before. Such 
few accounts, therefore, as have hitherto seen the light were 
eloquent chiefly from the force of their gaps. Of these 
narratives, the most complete is that of Father Dobriz- 
hoffer, written one hundred and fifty years ago, and the 
most imaginative that of Pelleschi, compiled in 1886. The 
remaining records are almost without exception tragic, and 
therefore fragmentary to a degree. 

Nevertheless, it is to the credit of Mr. Grubb’s modesty 
that he has left much unsaid on this subject. In a work 
that deals with personal success the elaboration of previous 
failure might well be misconstrued. As it is, he has given 
us a direct and straightforward account of what he saw and 
suffered. It would seem almost as though he had watched 
the development of the tale with an austere and dispas- 
sionate eye, zealously fending off all verbiage and comment 
that might mar the simple eloquence of the unflagging 
action. When an angry native drew his bow to the full, 
pressing a threatening arrow-head against the white man’s 
breast, the pioneer admits a lively distaste for the proce- 
dure, but tacitly refuses to harrow his reader with a picture 
of his mental agitation. When children were sacrificed, he 
tells of his strong endeavors to prevent the horrible rites, 
refraining from an hysterical outburst of the indignation 
which the terrible fate aroused in him. When, too, 
the witch-doctors arose in wrath and poisoned his con- 
verts, he speaks of the struggle for supremacy without re 
viling the benighted beings who practised such infamy. For 
the feeling that pulsates from between the lines the work is 
to be valued almost as much as for the accuracy and weight 
of its information. 

As it is, the mission has become firmly established. 
Within the sphere of its influence a man may now w 
unarmed. Roads, enterprise, and an appreciation of labor 
have brought peace and comparative comfort, for “the 
Manchester trade marks are now familiar to these people.” 
Tt may be that the Lengua hides have become as tender a8 
their hearts, since a native’s equipment without a mosquito 
net is now considered incomplete! 

Ably edited by a brother worker in the Chaco, Mr. H. T. 
Morrey Jones, and supplied with photographs that illustrate 
the curiosities of local landscape, personality, and garb, 
“An Unknown People in an Unknown Land” is worthy 
of careful perusal. We have here for the first time a com- 
plete picture of the wild folk who repulsed in turn warrior 
conquistadores, patient Jesuits, and nineteenth-century 
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enterprise. Mr. Grubb has drawn back the curtain, and, 
an adventure-worn showman, has caused a new race to dance 
their fantastic way before our eyes. Mercifully, the grim 
sight is lightened here and there by the divine quality of 
that humor whose ebullitions shake alike feathered and 
frock-coated sides. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
“The vo, Amazing Duchess: Being the Romantic History of 
hudleigh.” By Cuaries E. Pearce. (Stanley 

Paul, 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

To Mr. Pearce’s heroine belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing furnished an inexhaustible store of gossip and scandal to 
her Georgian contemporaries, and since her death of having 
moved a score of pens to recount her exploits. Yet Elizabeth 
Chudleigh’s claims to this latter distinction are of the 
slenderest. She was but little removed from the typical 
adventuress of her time, and Mr. Pearce has wisely made 
of her biography a thread on which to hang a series of des- 
criptions of Georgian life and manners. We are told some- 
thing of the rival Courts of George II. and Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, of Hannah Lightfoot and her supposed 
secret marriage with George III., of the beautiful Gunnings, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, George Selwyn, Bubb Doding- 
ton, and others who bulk largely in the diaries and memoirs 
of the period. Elizabeth Chudleigh herself was a daughter 
of one of Marlborough’s captains, who held the post of 
Lieutenant-General of Chelsea Hospital. He died when 
Elizabeth was only six, and when she grew up, Pulteney’s 
influence obtained for her the position of maid of honor to 
the Princess of Wales. She soon found a lover in the Duke 
of Hamilton and became engaged to marry him ; but, piqued 
by a misunderstanding that arose while the Duke was 
making the grand tour, she broke her engagement and mar- 
ried Augustus Hervey, then a young lieutenant in the Navy. 
The marriage was kept secret, and Elizabeth continued to 
be a maid of honor, refusing the addresses of her old lover, 
the Duke of Hamilton, and those of a new aspirant, the 
Duke of Ancaster. At a masquerade in Somerset House, to 
celebrate the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, she attracted notice 
by her daring costume. ‘ Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or rather 
undress,” writes Mrs. Montagu, “ was remarkable. She was 
Iphigenia for the Sacrifice, but so naked that . . . the 
maids of honor—not maids of the strictest—were so offended 
they would not speak to her; ” and Horace Walpole says 
she went as Iphigenia, ‘but so naked that you would have 
taken her for Andromeda.’’ The episode caused a great 
scandal, but George II. was so pleased that he made Eliza- 
beth’s mother housekeeper at Windsor Castle. Elizabeth 
next attracted the Duke of Kingston, and, with a view to 
marrying him took proceedings against her husband in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts for jactitation of marriage. The 
suit was successful, and she married the Duke of Kingston 
in 1769; but this latter union was declared bigamous by the 
House of Lords in 1776, though Elizabeth escaped punish- 
ment, being merely admonished that she must not offend 
again. Several interesting letters, published in 1792 by 
Thomas Whitehead, the Duke of Kingston’s servant, are 
reprinted by Mr. Pearce. After the House of Lords trial, 
Elizabeth went to Russia, where she struck up a friendship 
with Catherine II, and she ultimately died in Paris in 1788. 
Mr. Pearce gives a sympathetic, though on the whole un- 
biassed, account of Elizabeth Chudleigh, but the chief value 
of his book is the picture it gives of the Court and Society 
of the early Georges. 
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Tue week has been interrupted by the Easter Holiday, and 





nobody has had much time or attention to spare for busi- 
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ness. The monetary situation has changed little. On 
Wednesday there were some signs of the beginning of the 
long-expected cheapening of money, and a very large amount 
was repaid to the Bank. The market’s total debt there is 
now quite small. There were special influences at work 
that day, however, helping to ease the situation; in par- 
ticular, a large amount was lent on behalf of the Japanese 
Government. As coin returns from the country after the 
holidays, and as the Government makes disbursements for 
Supply Services, money may now be expected to become 
more plentiful. On the other hand, the requirements of 
booming trade are on the increase, and so are fresh issues 
of capital. It may be doubtful, therefore, whether the ex- 
treme optimism of those who are now discounting bills for 
delivery next week at 24 per cent. is justified. The current 
rate for three months’ bills is 23 per cent.. The Bank Return 
showed the general poverty of the market in low Public 
Deposits. 


Tue Stock EXcHANGE. 


Business on the Stock Exchange has been ‘in a back- 
water this week—between a holiday on the one hand, and 
a settlement on the other. Upward movements in Home 
Rails, Maikop Oil Shares, and Canadian Pacifics have been 
the only active changes lately, and the technical position is 
a Bull position. When, therefore, attention flags, and buy- 
ing orders stop coming in as they have of late, prices 
fall at once: there is no Bear account open to steady them. 
The recent check in the Home Railway Market and the end 
of the little Maikop boom are the result rather of holiday 
dulness than any more deep-seated cause. But the Mexican 
disturbances have had, no doubt, a decidedly bad effect. 
It has been felt by the American Market in particular, 
which, on Wednesday, suffered something almost worthy of 
being called a slump. As to Mexican securities themselves, 
the surprise is that they did not fall more. The City is 
inclined to think little of the real gravity of the situation. 
The United States, it is believed, has no intention of allow- 
ing any serious injury to the rights of property and capital, 
and the faster the crisis develops, and the sooner some- 
one intervenes—the better for everybody. Such are the 
consolatory thoughts which enable the Stock Exchange to 
resist the depressing effects of news of frontier scuffles. 


Tue Russer SyNDICATE. 


Rumor is still busy with the so-called Rubber Valori- 
sation scheme, which is apparently only a smart name for 
an attempt to make an ordinary “corner” in the raw pro- 
duce. All that is known for certain is that a syndicate 
exists which has a large holding of rubber—some 3,000 
tons—and that it has either just increased it, or is about 
to increase it, by another 1,000 tons. The object of the 
syndicate is stated to be the equalisation and reduction of 
the cost of rubber by controlling deliveries and by reducing 
the cost of production. How the cost of production is to 
be reduced by securing control of the output is a mystery; 
and the sceptic may prefer to believe that the true object 
is the obvious one—that of raising prices. The part which 
the Brazilian National and Provincial Governments are 
taking in the scheme is quite obscure. The latest story is 
that Para and Amazonas are to start a bank with a capital 
of four millions to lend money against rubber. Those 
interested in the welfare of Brazilian commerce may 
well feel alarmed by any indication that the Governments 
intend a true rubber valorisation scheme on the lines of 
coffee valorisation. That venture has succeeded so far, 
partly by good luck in the weather, and partly because 
the Brazilian coffee trade is a practical monopoly. Good 
luck cannot be depended upon again, and Brazilian rubber has 
no monopoly. The financing of such a scheme for rubber 
would, moreover, be far more expensive than in the case 
of coffee. Artificially to raise the price of Brazilian rubber 
would have no effect but to reduce consumption and to 
stimulate production elsewhere. But the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has financial advisers who may be expected to lead 
it clear of such a pitfall as gambling in produce. In the 
meanwhile, the price of rubber in Mincing Lane jumps about 
unaccountably, and the public wisely avoids the rubber 
share market until things settle down again. 
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AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 


Or the many private schools that can bear comparison 
with the best subsidised and rate-aided schools, that of 
Christ’s College, Blackheath, takes a prominent place. 
If a school is tested by results alone, the record of 
Christ’s College should surely be sufficient to convince 
parents and guardians of the thoroughness of the 
education given, for in a very few years its passes total 
upwards of 190, 
including many 


examinations of a 


attend Mr. 
Fotheringham’s 
ministry, while 
those belonging 
to Anglican or 
Roman Com- 
munions go to 
their own 
churches. 

As the Col- 





very severe char- 
acter. Coupled, 
however, with 
this splendid 
record—of which 
the capable and 
popular Head- 
master, the Rev. 
F. W. Aveling, 
M.A., B.Se., may 
justifiably be 
proud — is the 
lieadmaster’s 
own record of 
over thirty years, 
which proves that 





he is admirably 
qualified by ex- 
perience and training to be the head of “a high-class 
private school, conducted on public-school lines.” In 
his work he is ably seconded by a capable staff of 
resident masters and visiting teachers, all of whom are 
specialists in their own departments. 

The situation of Christ’s College is ideal. Standing 
in its own grounds at a high elevation, it commands a 
magnificent outlook, both back and front. Needless to 
say, the Principal takes a deep interest in the games and 
recreations of the pupils, and the spacious grounds in- 
clude a large cricket and football field, tennis lawns, a 
splendid playground, a well-fitted gymnasium, as well 
as a capital swimming-bath, available throughout the 
year. Particular care is bestowed upon the home life of 
the scholars. The dormitories are small, the largest 
contains only six beds, so that the boys can be classified 
according to age. A high standard of honor prevails in 
all the ranks, and the environment is cheerful and 
healthy. The dietary is good, and the physical needs of 
the boys are looked after in praiseworthy fashion. 

Respecting the religious training, Mr. Aveling is 
emphatic in stating that no religious difficulty exists, and, 
in fact, he has never had the slightest trouble in regard 
to this question. At Christ’s College the sons of Anglican 
clergymen, as well as Roman Catholics, Independents, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians are to be found. In the 
ordinary school course those books of the Bible, which 
are set for the current examinations, are studied. In 
addition to this, there is a Sunday class, at which attend- 
ance is voluntary, and some even of the Roman Catholic 
boys have asked to attend it. The Nonconformist boys 


lege is essentially a modern school, it is not surprising 


to learn that the dull or average boy, overlooked under 
the old system, is not neglected in favor of the more gifted 
pupil. Every boy gets a chance, for individual and 
specialised teaching is the key-note of Mr. Aveling’s 
success. The curriculum is a very comprehensive one, 
and provides for every requirement on both the classical 
and commercial sides. The ordinary classes prepare 
youths for the London Matriculation, the First-Class 
College of Preceptors, and the entrance examination to 
Oxford or Cambridge. A special feature is made of 
Commercial training, and every boy learns practical 
Carpentering during school hours. Modern languages are 
specialised in, and these are taught on common-sense 
principles, and not in a parrot-like fashion, favored by 
so many Preparatory schools. In making a tour of 
inspection through the school and class-rooms, one is 
attracted by the up-to-date character of the equipment. 
Particular mention must be made of the fine chemical 
laboratories (five in number) fitted with every needful 
appliance—and with the extensive apparatus with which 
the Science room is provided. 

In addition to the boarders, day scholars are re- 
ceived, and many parents residing, not only in Black- 
heath, but in the surrounding districts, are glad to take 
advantage on behalf of their boys, of the splendid edu- 
cational facilities which the school affords. 

Enough has been said to prove that “ thorough ”’ is 
Mr. Aveling’s motto for his College, and those on whom 
directly or indirectly may fall the responsibility of the 
selection of the schools for their sons or wards cannot do 
better than pay a visit to Christ’s College, Blackheath. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
Midsummer Term will commence on Monday, May Ist. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A,., Memorial Hall, E.C. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and y Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education ‘thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention 1s paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given te leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term begins May 2nd. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th and 
3ist, and June lst. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 
for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy 
who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar. 
ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 








FREE CHURCH 
Illus. Prospectus 
Scholarships 


ALL 


"| e 
T E GE gtarrorash'” . 
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coLLe PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
NEXT TERM MAY 4th, 

















(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60. and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from June 26th to July Ist, 1911. 

Names must be entered before May 27th, 1911. 

The College prepares Women Students for LONDON DEGREES. 
Inclusive fee, £100 a year. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





THE SUMMER TERM BEGINS 
APRIL 28th. 


For full particulars and copies of the Prospectus, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Bootham School, York. 





TANGYE’S 


TyPe “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 











BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 18851. 
SouTHAMPTON Burtpincs, Hien Howsorn, W.C. 


2} per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 














APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





W ANTED, by elderly lady, a useful companion about 50, who 

has some knowledge of German and Italian, and willing to travel. 
Quiet, comfortabie post. All expenses, but no salary.—Address, T.C., 
“THE NATION,” 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





———— 


BOOKSELLERS. 








THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
Have the I Illustrated, 
Largest Wide Margin, 
Selection 4 — = a 
Other vera ane Teaver E Interlinear 


and other Editions. 
Telephone Central 329 


6d. to £10. S 
63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








ANNUAL CATALOGUE, ror. 
CLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOCUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
is now ready, and will be sent on application. 
Comprises a great variety of books in all departments of literature at specis 
BARGAIN PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Librarians should apply for this useful Catalogue. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Addresses 


Thackersv Hotel—‘* Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotei—“ Bookcraft, London.” 











ON. 
6S ae HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 














Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NEWLYN’S 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ist- Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. WwW West Cliff Gdns. _ From 2 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 











H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. 
EAL, 


J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


8. R. Jefferson. 


























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. 


Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 


LLANELLY 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL . CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. _ Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1863. H. Challand. 





J. T. Weaver. 



















PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda 


Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAF E, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af noonTeas. Tel. off. 


_ SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 


Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. 


Sy ydney Price, Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, Rong Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. 











Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _ __Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. Ist Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 
The Comments of Bagshot—No. XII. 


(Second Series). 


“New | Souls.” 
A Short Story by Christopher Stone. 


A Special Article on the Life and Work of 
Sir Alfred Lyall. 


Reviews of Books of Verse. 


Chapters from A Natural History of Sneaks 
on the Problems Page. 


F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
q ONE P ENN Y. 


Saturday Westminster. April 22. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 




















NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeiGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 


Bank.” 

Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 


Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholnm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
~— tn, ghar 121000 £500 #210 0 
Other Pages... ee 8 0 0 4 0 0 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions , 8d. per line. 
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THE INDEX TO. 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


will be ready in a few days, and may be 
obtained free on application to the Manager. 
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THE SPEAKERS . HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 
102 Portraits. 
21s. net. 


LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER’S JOURNALS 
CONFIDENCES OF A COLLECTOR OF CERAMICS AND ANTIQUES 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 

Edited by MONTAGUE GUEST. 


Annotations by EGAN MEW. 
Over 150 Illustrations; many in colours. 
2 vols., 42s. net. 


FOUNDATIONS °% NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By H. 8. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 


2 vols., 25s. net. 


SECRET SOCIETIES #3? FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By UNA BIRCH. 
5s. net. Now Ready 


LAND PROBLEMS & NATIONAL WELFARE 
By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


Introduction by LORD MILNER. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ANNALS OF A YORKSHIRE HOUSE 


By A. M. W. STIRLING. Author of “COKE OF NORFOLK.’ 


2 vols., 328. net. 


ATTITUDES AND AVOWALS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


5s. net. 


THE SILENCES OF THE MOON 


By HENRY LAW WEBB. 
4s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF MAURICE BARING 


5s. net. 


THE NEW INFERNO 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
An Edition-de-Luze. With 16 Drawings by VERNON HILL. 


21s. net. 


HYLLUS: A POETIC PLAY 
By RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING. 


5s. net. 


MY BALKAN TOUR 
By ROY TREVOR. 
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